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For One Year, cath in advance, . . $2 00 
For Six Months, ZN advance, ...,. 100 
for 1 Year, it not paid inadvance, 2 50 


Subscribers will observe the date on the 
labels with which their papers are addressed. The 
date is the time to which the subscription is paid, 
when anew payment is made, this date will 
be immediately altered, so that the label is 
a constant receipt in fall for the time which 
the subscriber has paid. The label is also a 
weekly statement of account. 

Subscribers noticing any error in their dates 
will please notify us at once. 

No paper will be discontinued until all arrearages 
are paid. Returning your paper will not enable 
gs to discontinue it, as we cannot find your name 
on our books unless your post-office address is 
given. 

Money may be sent by mail at our risk by draft, 
postal order, registered letter or American Ex- 
press Company money order. 

Correspondence. 

Communications on farm and domestic subjects 
are solicited from subscribers and readers. All 
such communications or queries should be accom- 
panied by the name of the writer, not for publica- 
tion, but simply as a guarantee of good faith. 

Sample Copies. 

A mark against this paragraph indicates that 
this isa sample copy of the paper, mailed to you 
ree tor your inspection, and that we should be 
glad to have you become a subscriber. 





FAMILLAK TALKS. 
BY A. W. CHEEVER. 


Tin for Cream Vessels 

I wish you to inform me what material cream 
vats are made of or lined with? I have used tin 
milk pails, but the cream is affected by the ac- 
tion of the acid of the cream on the tin—so the 
butter isipjured. I want something better than 
tin, not too heavy to handle. We churn about 
seven gallons at a churning. H, T. HANDY. 

Pocasset, Mass. 

The best creamery utensils tor holding milk 
and cream are made of heavy tinware. What 
is called tin is really sheet iron coated with tin. 
Some is covered very thin and may also be of 
poor quality, lead being used in part in place of 
pure tin. Other grades are heavily coated and 
will wear a long time before the iron becomes 
exposed. Good, heavy new tin vessels are as 
good for holding milk or cream as anything 
made that is practicable to use. Glass or 

reelain would be better were they not so 

ttle and heavy to handle. If you are using 
yid tin vessel from which the tin is much 
rn, exposing the iron to the sour cream, you 

\| surely have disagreeable tasting cream and 

itter, but if the tin vessels used are new and 

‘| made they are good enough. The best tin 

s are soldered over.the seems sq.that pore 
2 cut edges of the sheets are exposed to 

> action of the sour cream. 
» Stoddard creamery company formerly 
tin milking pails that were absolutely 
rfect in this regard ali the seams being com- 
letely filled with solder so there were no 
vices into which particles of milk or cream 
‘ould hide and taint, or oxydize the iron of the 
sel. Any tin man can make pertect goods if 


lisposed. 


Weeds. 
recognize any plant as a weed when it is 
crowing in a place on my grounds that I wish 
devote to some other plant. To the pioneer 
settler in a new country the forest trees are 
ten the first weeeds to contend with. He 
breters wheat and grass to trees. Later genera- 
tions may wish to grow trees and would con- 
sider grass a weed when creeping among the 
young nursery seedlings. Iam not a believer 
0 the doctrine that the purpose of the Creator 
i introducing weeds into the world was to force 
azy farmers to cultivate and hoe their fields 
and gardens. In the economy of nature any 
dare soil is soon covered with some form of 
srowth, even the rocks support vegetable life in 
form of lichens and mosses. A soil too 
r to grow weeds is too poor to grow any de- 
1 crop, but one that will produce the thrift- 
st weed growth is often the very best for cul- 
‘vation. No cultivated land looks well or pays 
i that is overgrown with weeds, and yet 
‘0 fields are rather the exception than the 
‘€0n many farms andin many towns. The 
idle is chiefly due to the lack of proper 
‘eparation before planting and too much delay 
“lerwards, I can not afford to grow weeds in 
nection with other crops. If a field is de- 
‘ed to corn or potatoes or to grass I want it 
wd be corn or potatoes or grass. If hoed 
‘Ops are to succeed sod, let the plough cover 
‘Xe grass entirely out of sight and destroy it. 
‘v0G ploughing is the first step towards clean 
‘ue. Then cultivation a week or two later 
“ore planting will often destroy myriads of 
‘routing weeds. After planting let the harrow 
‘ “Ultivator be started before the weeds have 
* Ume to get much hold upon the soil. It 
‘N@ r0Ws are straight a horse and cultivator 
“8y be used before the crop isin sight, or the 
‘oothing harrow may be drawn over stirring 
“© Citire surface. 

‘Weed that has made only its first main root 
““sly killed by burying or exposure, while 
: ‘tt till the many fibrous branches are formed, 
"Ul so hang to the soil as to retain life even 
“Sch exposed on the surface. It is much 
““sler and cheaper to go cver a field several 
“4es with harrow or cultivator when weeds are 
“4. and Weak than once with hand hoes after 
Y ground is green with large, vigorous weeds. 
. Weeds are chiefly harmful by wasting the 
_ Sture in the soil which is needed by the cul- 
“Med crop. They also use up fertility that 

“ould go another way. 
° 4t cultivated fields need surface stirring even 
464 DO weeds are present. After storms or 
_Wers that crust the surface or make the soil 
« mpact, it should be loosened to prevent a 
— of moisture. The top inch should be 
nh loose at all times in dry summer 
rota many who keep their fields in tolerably 
“* condition early in the season let them be- 
~™6 Covered with weeds after they think the 


crop is beyond injury. This generally makes 
extra work in succeeding years as the land be- 
comes full of weed-seed. Keep the land clean 
all the time and learn to do it cheaply by be- 
ginning early and using good tools. 





A Few Insect Enemies. 

The grape-vine plume, a small, hairy, yellow- 
ish-green worm about one-half an inch long, is 
doing some damage to grape vines in this vicin- 
ity. The worm hatches soon after the leayes 
begin to expand, and when the new growth is 
five or six inches long and the clusters of fruit 
buds well formed the terminal leaves will be 
found drawn together by a silken web into a 





should be made several days before using that 
all tbe soap may be dissolved, otherwise the 
holes in the nozzle may bother by getting clogged 
with the soap. 

It took more than two hours to clear the tent 
caterpillars from a dozen large apple trees this 
spring, but it was time well spent. These pests 
have not been so numerous for many years as 
the present. 

The good farmer and gardener will be con- 
stantlv on the alert to discover and destroy any 
and all injurious insects that make their appear- 
ance among his crops. The main thing is to 
learn the weak puints in each species and then 
attack where an attack will do the most good. 
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be handy for use when the snow falls the fol- 
lowing winter. : 

He should haul the principle part of his fire- 
wood in the summer-time. The. roads are then 
good and the days are long. He had better 
haul home the trees whole, and then, by cutting 
up at his door, he can save all the chips. He 
should never have a wood-house if he can help 
it,—it will make the maids and womenkind lazy, 
and the wood monuldy. 


He should spend rainy days at the tavern. 
This will keep up his spirits and make him a 
good politician. 

If any of his windows should be broken he 


jured by dogs, where they shall be satisfied that 
the owner or possessor of such dogs cannot be 
discovered, or that the party injured has failed 
to recover such damages of such owner or pos- 
sessor; which shall be paid by the county 
treasurer from the fund to be raised by said 
taxes and from no other moneys. [If the owner 
or possessor of any dogs doing such damage 
shall not be a resident of the county in which 
the damage was done, and the county treasurer 
of such latter county shall have paid such 
damages to the owner of such sheep, the board 
of supervisors of such county as may have 
paid such damages may institute suit against 








the county where such owner or possessor does 
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B STANDARD CATTLE COMPANY, FREMONT, NEB. 


Length, 683 feet; breadth, 208 feet; area, 4 acres. Interior view of one of the 16 Sections. 








hollow ball in the inside of which the worm is 
secure from weather and enemies, while it feeds 
upon the upper, dark green surface of the leaves 
which form its retreat. 

Pterophorus periscelidactylus is the name 
given the insect by Dr. Fitch. My attention 
was first called to this insect by a Dedham 
friend who has a few small vines that were con- 
siderably injured by it last season. I found a 
large proportion of the terminal leaves of his 
vines rolled together and being destroyed by 
the growing larvz, also a tew on one vine in 
my own garden. 

This is a very easy insect to destroy if one 
has an eye trained to see insects when they first 
appear. Summer pruning by nipping the ends 
of the shoots after the buachee of fruit Lav. ect 
is a necessary operation if large, well ripened 
clusters are desired, and it is no more work to 
nip off the end of a shoot with a worm upon it 
than one not so infested. My friend proposed 
to apply hellebore or pyrethrum, but such ap- 
plications would be about as useless as white- 
wash on the trunk of large apple trees to destroy 
the borers which are burrowing inside the heart 
wood. 

The European currant worm, nematus ventri- 
cosus, is an insect that has doubtless come to 
stay but is not difficult to keep in check if at- 
tended to at the right time each season. White 
hellebore is sure death to this worm and is 
neither expensive nor difficulttoapply. It may 
be sifted or sprinkled over the bushes when 
wet with dew, but I prefer to apply in water 
through a garden syringe. The hellebore 
should be mixed with the water a day or twoin 
advance and should be well stirred before using. 
Two or three applieations in a season are usual- 
ly sufficient if the first be made soon after the 
first insects begin to eat the foliage. The eggs 
are laid on the underside of a lower leaf usually 
near the ground, two or three dozen on a single 
leaf. In a few days the larvae hatch and eat 
little holes through the leaf making it look like 
a pepper box cover. I find it but little trouble 
to keep this insect in check by daily picking off 
the few pertorated leaves and crushing them 
underfoot or between the thumb and fingers. 
To a trained eye the infected leaves are as con- 
spicuous as white blackbirds in a flock. If the 
work is neglected till the worms have spread 
over the bushes the hellebore remedy will be 
the best. This worm is particularly partial to 
the foliage of the gooseberry, the bushes being 
often stripped in a few days so the fruit fails 
to mature. Daily care is as essential for rais- 
ing garden fruits and vegetables as for raising 
a brood of chickens. 

The owner of a cold grapery recently asked 
me how to destroy the large black ants which 
infest his vines. He said they laid eggs along 

the canes which hatch out cottony-looking 
young that suck the sap from the vines. I re- 
plied that he was probably a little ‘‘off” in his 
entomology, and that the ants neither injured 
his vines nor laid any eggs upon them, but that 
the cottony-looking things were plant lice,which 
the ants herd and protect as farmers herd cows 
for their dairy products. Plant lice exude a 
sweet, honey-like substance from their bodies 
which afford food for the ants. To destroy the 
ants without destroying the plant lice would do 
little good, but if the latter are destroyed the 
former will leave. Strong sulphur fumes will 
destroy all kinds of insect life, but it will also 
destroy tender vegetation in greenhouses, so it 
is better to wash the old wood of the vines with 
strong soap suds or potash water, using a paint 
brush to rub it well into all the angles and 
crevices of the canes. The lice will be found 
most numerous at the point where the present 
year’s growth started. Grape growers do weil 
to sponge over the vines with whale-oil soap 
suds in the spring when they take them from 
their winter covering and before tying to the 
supports. This will wash off and destroy any 
lice or eggs tbat may adhere to the vines. A 
stronger wash may be used before the buds push 
through than after the new leaves are out. 

Thrips on rose bushes are easily destroyed by 
syringing the leaves on the under side with 
whale oil sowp at the rate of about seven gal- 





lons of water to a pound of soap. The solution 


SOME MILK NOTES. 


The Railroad Commissioners Order a New 
Car. Milk as a Beverage. 


A new milk car has been put on the Eastern 
railroad to run from PortsmouthtoLynn. The 
larger part of the milk is brought from the 
other side of the river, being picke up through 
Kittery and Elliott, Maine, a territory uot be- 
fore covered to any extent. The Boston & 
Maine officials at first refused to put on the car, | 
but when the Massachusetts railroad commis- | 
sioners said the car must go on such a day it 
was torthcoming; and they had to pay for 
ninety cans of milk goured through their ne- 
giect. The freight on the small amount now 
carried brings the price up to ten cents per can, 
and then the milk is delivered in Lynn, cheaper | 
than it can be bought from the car of the Lynn 
Milk Co. I said last week that the item of | 
freight was a trifle over two cents for each can, | 
it should have Leen a fraction over one cent. 
The new car will pay twenty cents per can or 
two cents more than is now paid by the other 
cars, and they propose to return the cans clean, 
which is worth one cent more certainly. 

I see by a correspondent from Hudson, N. H.» 
that the farmers are getting twenty-five cents 
per can at the door for their milk this summer. 
Can this be correct? Ifso why do the farmers 
in the eastern part of the State, many miles 
nearer Boston than Hudson, get but eighteen 
cents per can. : 

I understand that milk is being sold by at 
least »ne of those cheap cars at tweuty-eight 
cents per can in Boston and by others at thirty 
cents, if such is the case of what earthly benefit 
is the Milk Producer’s Association to the farm- 
ers? There does not seem to be any uniformity 
in the price of buying or selling, only just as it 
always has been, for the contractors to buy as 
low as possible. Their idea seems to be to as- 
certain the lowest possible price the tarmers 
will stand and then keep it there, as one of them 
told me yesterday “It milk was fifteen cents per 
can I do not believe one of my dairies would 
make a pound of butter.” 

I remarked to him the reason was that they 
did aot have the necessary appliances with 
which to make the butter, excepting the cows, 
and that there should be a creamery started in 
every town where there was enough inhabitants 
to warrant doing so. The sale of fresh butter, 
skim-milk, new milk and cream that could be 
made would surprise any one who started the 
project in any town of from five to ten thousand 
inhabitants. I am knowing of one instance 
where & young man was sending milk on cars, 
He said his tarm lost him money that year 
for the first time. He therefore went back to 
making butter and took his skim-milk four 
miles to market, sold it for 24 to5 cents per 
quart, his buttermilk for the same. The larger 
part of his butter is sold in Lynn on commis- 
sion. His milk netted him in 1884 6§ cents per 
quart the entire year. The field is practically 
unlimited for others to do the same. If it could 
be known how much cream and both straight 
and skim-milk was sold by the quart and glass 
at the dairy shops owned by the contractors in 
Boston, it would astonish the peopie both in the 
country and city. Skim-milk at 4 cents, 
straight milk at 8 cents, and cream at from 10 
cents for one-half pint to 30 cents for one quart, 
forms quite arevenue. Of course that is part 
and parcel of the business and no one would 
find any fault with it if they would pay a living 

price for the milk to the PRODUCER. 








USEFUL RULES. 





Pickwickian and Otherwise. 


When a man builds a house he should take 
care and place his barn, and so forth, to the 
southward, so that while he enjoys the summer 
breezes he may have as many pleasant pros 
pects and sweet perfumes as possible. 

A farmer should leave his sleds and sleighs 





standing out in the yard all summer exposed to 
the sun. This will season them, and they will 





| rocks an, ypies in the wa 


colored petticoats in the holes. This, in some 


measure, will resemble the painted glass of the 
ancients, and also aid the cause of domestic 
manufactures and enrich our cotton and woole® 
factories. 

He should never buy a pig in a poke but 
always look out for one with a sharp nose, long 
legs, and a thick skin. The first quality will 
make him useful in ploughing, the second will 


enable him to keep out of your way, and the | 
third will preserve,him from the effects of cold | 


weather. 


In selecting a horse for the saddie be careful | 


to choose ove whose forelegs are shorter than 
those bebind. He will be better able to see 


we ang in ridine ran. 


| wili, fvoim veiag on a sort of inclined plane, 
have a pleasant sensation of constantly getting 
| forward, whetber your horse does or not. 
G. W. N. 





THE NEW DOG LAW 
For the State of New York. 


The new law in regard to dogs is as follows— 
the additions to the first and second sections 
being after the brackets, and the fourth section 
being entirely new: 

Section 1.—In all the counties of the State, 
except the city and county of New York, there 
shall be annually levied and collected the fol- 
lowing tax upon dogs over four months old: 
Upon every bitch owned or harbored by any 
one or more persons or by any family, $3; up- 
on every additional bitch owned or harbored by 
the same person or persons or family, $5; upon 
every dog, other than a bitch, owned or har- 
bored by one or more persons or by any fam- 
ily, $1; and upon every additional dog, other 
than a bitch, owned or harbored by the same 
person or persons or family, $2. [Every owner 
or harborer of every such dog, except in the 
city and county of New York, shall annually, 
on or before the first day of May, cause the 
same to be registered in a book to be kept for 
that purpose in the office of the clerk of the city, 
village or town wherein such dog is owned or 
harbored, and to be by such clerk numbered 
and licensed for one year, which clerk shall be 
entitled to receive from such owner for such 
service a fee of fifteen cents for each dog so reg- 
istered; and such owner shall cause such dog 
to wear around its neck a collar which shall be 
distinctly marked with its owner’s name and its 
registered number; and the said clerk shall 
annually, on or before the first day of June, 
furnish to the assessor: of the town, village or 
city wherein such dog is owned, a list of the 
persons or families owning or harboring any 
dogs which are registered. Every person own- 
ing or harboring any such dog, who shall ne- 
glect or refuse to have same registered, num- 
bered and licensed, as presented in this section, 
shall be liable to a fine ot not more than $7 nor 
less than $5; in each case to be imposed by any 
court having jurisdiction thereof. Upon prose- 
cution therefor in the name of the supervisor of 
the town or president of the viliage wherein 
such owner may harbor such dog to be col- 
lected by authority of such court, and to be 
paid to the county treasurer to the credit of the 
fund constituted for satisfying such damages as 
may arise in any year from killing or injuring 
sheep by dogs in such county. 

Section 2.—Any dog not registered or collared 
as provided for in section 1 of this act 
may be lawfully killed by any constable, 
game constable) or policeman of] any city, 
town or village, who upon presenting satisfac- 
tory proof thereof to the supervisor of the town 
or ward, or president of the village, wherin the 
same was killed, shall be paid the sum of 50 
cents for each dog so killed, which shall be a 
charge upon said town or village, and shall be 
paid the same as other town or village charges. 

Section 3.—Section 13 of said title is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: 

Section 13.—The board of supervisors shall 
issue their order on the county treasurer for the 
amount of the damages appearing by the certi- 
cate of the fence viewers to have beon sus 
tained by the owner of any sheep killed or in 
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reside for the recovery of the amount so paid, 
unless such owner or possessor, or the county 
wherein he resides, shall, on notice and demand 
of payment, pay to the treasurer of the county 
where the damage was done the amount of such 
| damage. 
| Section 4.—Nothing in this act contained or in 
| title seventeen of chapter thirty of part one, of 
| the revised statutes, shall be deemed to apply to 
any dog, bitch or puppy, while same is owned 
or possessed by any person or persons, associa 
| tion or aasociations, corporation or corporations 
in this State engaged in the business of breed- 
| ing, rearing, pedigreed or registered dog stock 
| for the purposes of exhibition under the rules 
Qed + etiserroverting wit Auféhiéaa Aounel 
club. 
Section 5.—This act shal! take effect immedi- 
| ately. 





| SOME GOOD CROPS. 
| And Some Successful Prize Winners. 


The annual report of the Bristol County 
agricultural society contains an interesting re- 
port of the committee on farms and crops. The 
premiums for corn went to Elbridge G. Dean, 
Taunton, whose crop yielded at the rate of 
77 6-7 bushels to the acre and to L. R. Hall of 
Raynham, whose crop yielded 74 2-7 bushels to 
the acre. The first premium for grass crop was 
awarded to Mr. A. H. Sweet of Norton The 
crop was grown on a piece of meadow for re- 
claiming which he had previously received the 
Society’s premium. The amount of both crops 
of the year was 6 tons and 210 pounds to the 
acre. Mr. Hall took the second premium for 
grass, both cutting for the year amounting to 
6 tons per acre. J. S. Wood of Norton the 
third, his crop amounting to 5 tous 1780 pounds 
per acre. The premium for cabbages went to 
G. Everett Lincoln of Taunton for a crop 
weighing 39 tons 592 pounds per acre; for 
strawberries to Mr. Hall for a crop of 2459 
quarts on 85 1-2 rods; for turnips to Mr. B. D. 
Snow whose crop was 452 bushels to the acre; 
for onions to Mr. C. W. Turner of Dighton, 
969 4-10 bushels to the acre. The land for this 
last crop was sown with onions for the first 
time last year. It was ploughed in the fall and 
9 cords of stable manure was applied to the 
one and two thirds acies. In April it was 
ploughed again, harrowed, and 2600 pounds of 
phosphate worked in; during the growth of 
the onions 800 pounds of phosphate was hoed 
in. On a portion of the field the crop was at 
the rate of 1088 bushels per acre. 





AN IMMENSE CATTLE COMPANY, 


The live stock business at the great West is 
something about which our readers are some- 
what familiar by reason of the great competi- 
tion with Eastern grown stock. With the 
broad ranches covering thousands and thou- 
sands of acres upon which the great cattle com- 
panies find free grazing, with the fast stock 
trains running on passenger train time, and the 
immense stockyard facilities, cattle are landed 
at the East at prices which seriously detract 
from the profits of New England beef raising. 
The statistics from the city of Freemont, Ne- 
braska, where two of the trunk lines from the 
cattle plains join, showed last season's transac- 
tions to amount to 325,000 head. The im- 
mense Western stock business does not neces- 
sarily mean native or Texas cattle, but much 
is being done with blooded stock, and the cattle 
companies are giving attention to the improve- 
ment of cattle by crossing with thoroughbred 
stock. This has created quite a demand for 
pure-blooded animals and the establishment ot 
special breeding farms. 

The business, however, is gradually under- 
going a change: the homesteader and pre- 
empter have been encroaching upon the great 
domains over which the ranchers’ cattle were 
wont to roam unrestrained, and the great West- 
ern spread of the rain belt has increased the 
rigors of winter, so that the nutritive qualities 
of the wild buffalo grass are impaired. On 








this account, tbe ranches are being divided 
and fenced in, and more attention is be- 
ing paid to preserving forage crops for 
winter feeding. The Standard Cattle com- 
pany is one of the largest concerns in that place 
and we give our readers this week an illustra- 
tion of their winter feeding barn at Fremont 
showing something of the magnitude of the 
business at that place. This is the largest feed- 
ing barn in the West, located upon a tract of 
5,000 acres purchased for the purpose of estab. 
lishing a feeding station where the cattle from 
the ranches can be winter fed for the spring 
market. There are in the barn sixteen rows of 
box stalls running the entire length of the struc- 
ture, over 3,000 stalls in all. Tramways run be- 
tween each row upon which are pushed the cars 
containing the hay or grain used to fatten the 
stock. A powerful pumping engine supplies 
the water, floods the stalls when necessary, 
flushing all the refuse into sewers. During 
the year 1887 the company cut from their own 
land 6,000 tons of hay and 1,000 tons of millet. 
In the feeding season 2,000 bushels of grain and 
corn are fed every day. The business is con- 
ducted with such precision that it is possible to 
tell at any time the expense of feeding each ani- 
malperday. The loss from disease and acci- 
dent is less than one percent. We are indebted 
for the illustration used in connection with this 
to J. F. Hanson, president of the Fremont trade 
bureau. This appears as the frontispiece in a 
little 36-page pamphlet, giving in detail much 
information about the live stock interest in 
Fremont and vicinity, published under the 
auspices of the trade bureau. The Standard 
cattle company is largely composed of Boston 
and New York capitalists. 





SCISSORED AND PENNED. 


When sowing grass seed be sure and put on 
enough and a variety. 


Let the caif have the milk of the cow for a 
few days under al! considerations. 

The ordinary farmer should above all things 
have a garden which, if well managed, will re- 
sult in a better kept farm. 

‘fhe mass of farmers are waking up, says the 
Iowa State Register, and struggling for new 
life and better ways. 


Prof. A. J. Cook of the Michigan agricultural 
college says that it is a wasteful practice to 
pasture cattle on good arable land. 

Waldo F. Brown suggests in Farmers’ Re- 
view that posts which must bear the strain of 
stretched wire fencing be set with cement. 

Prof. E. W. Stewart says that the raising vt 
roots for cattle is being abandoned in Europe 
and ensilage substituted for the root crop. 


The demand for spring lambs and mutton is 
increasing, and first-class lamb and mutton wil! 
command full market values at paying prices. 

It is now becoming an established fact that in 
order to get perfect fruit free from insects the 
trees must be sprayed with arsenical poison. 

Mr. Gregory says he has yet to find an earlier 
sort of pea than the Carter Early. In experi- 
ments last season as to productiveness the Ad- 
vancer was ahead. 

Whe sherlidsg nas who ons Thea ne 
money into a business grumble because he 
“only makes a living’? He does weil to da 
that, don’t he ?—T7. H. Hoskins. 

An agricultural expert says that it is better 
to have a cow give 300 pounds of butter for 
five years and die on your hands, than to give 
200 pounds for ten years and then make 1500 
pounds of old cow beef. 

The Prairie Farmer suggests that a number 
of farmers agree to give some onea certain 
amount of patronage if he will purchase a stal- 
lion of a certain degree of excellence. Such 
co-operation is practical and desirable. 

A. L. Crosby in the Orange-Judd Farmer 
says that the majority of failures occur from 
overlooking and slighting some apparently 
trifling thing, which, in reality, may be nomore 
trifling than leaving the nut oft the wheel after 
greasing the wagon. 

Men who persist in submitting to public ap- 
praisement pedigreed scrubs must not complain 
when discriminating purchasers affix scrub 
prices. Meanwhile, it may be incidentally re- 
marked, the scrub—pedigreed or unpedigreed— 
must g0.—Breeder’s Gazette. 


The editor of the Maine Farmer says there is 
no class of animals kept on the farm with which 
there is so much bad practice as with pigse 
They are required to wallow in filth, lie in the 
wet, and breathe an atmosphere loaded with 
impurities, while they are fed with food entirely 
unfit for health or thrift. 


The Maryland experiment station decides 
that cane produces a greater amount of fodder, 
green or dried, than does corn. In this country 
so much attention has been given to sorghum 
a3 & producer of syrup and sugar that its other 
merits have been overlooked and underesti- 
mated. 

An exchange says Canada thistles are easily 
exterminated by sprinkling them with dry salt, 
when wet with dew or rain; the finer the salt, 
the less it willtake. The operation may have 
to be repeated two or three times as some are 
always missed, and young plants will start 
from the roots. Large plants are more easily 
killed than small ones. 

The Rural Canadian indorses the old rule 
that every cow kept for butter will keep a sow 
and pigs. The skim milk and buttermilk form 
& basis for healthy feed, and if given a run in 
the pasture or in the orchard the litter of pigs 
in the fall will bring nearly as much as the 
housewife has made from her butter. 

“We are too often apt totire ourselves by 
thinking about what must be done,” says the 
Mirror and Farmer. “Instead of constantly 
fretting with the fear of being behind with our 
work, we should do a fair day’s work each day 
and do it as well as wecan. It is hard for some 
people to understand that hurrying and slighting 
the work is a waste of time and labor.” 


The cattle commissioners of Connecticut in 
their annual report under the heading “tubercu!- 
osis” say that under certain conditions their 
previously expressed opinion as to its contagious 
nature is fully confirmed. They believe there 
is neither profit nor safety in keeping tubercu- 
lous animals, and that every suspected case 
should be destroyed; but as the disease is so 
largely within the control of individual cattle 
owners, when it makes its appearance in their 
herds, the commissioners do not advise the Siate 
to provide specially for its extermination by the 





slaughter of all affected animals. 
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PROFITABLE POULTRY. 


BY A. F. HUNTER. 


Condition Powder 
White Langshanas. 


The BSheridan’s 
E. Premiums. 


PRIZE WINNERS. 81 EGGS PER HEN IN THREE 
MONTHS. 


The premiums offered by the manufacturers 
of Sheridan’s Condition Powder for the greatest 
yield of eggs in three consecutive months from 
the use of that powder have been awarded, and 
the writer of this column was gratified at re- 
ceiving a five-dollar gold piece for his share ot 
the $200 in gold which made up the series of 
premiums. The gratification was more because 
so many were getting a greater yield of eggs 
than I can conscientiously claim, although my 
modest claim has been frequently scouted, and 
more than once by people living within two or 
three miles of my farm. 

The first premium, $50, was taken by Mr A. 
F. Paddleford, Holliston, Mass., who got an ay- 
erage of 81 eggs apiece from 15 hens from Jan- 
uary lst to April lst. The second premium, 
$25, went to Mr. C. A. Graves, West Whatley, 
Mass., who got an average of 794 eggs each 
from 15 hens, same period. Each of these re- 
port the use of 34 cans of the powder. The 
third premium, $15, went to Mr. William 
Damon, Fayville, Mass., who got an average of 
almost 78 eggs each from 12 hens, he using 24 
cans of powder. Mrs. Henry Baker, Holliston, 
Mass., took the fourth premium, $10, with an 
average of 754 eggs each from 18 hens, she 
using 2 cans and one package of the powder. 
The other twenty premiums ot $5 each went to 
ten different states (counting Ontario as one), 
one premium winner living as far away as Wy- 
oming Territory : and seven of the twenty were 
women. 

The report is an interesting study for anyone 
desirous of increasing their egg yield as the re- 
ports show a very large return of eggs for the 
time covered by the trial. For instance, Mrs. 
Wilson reports her 50 hens as laying 3243 eggs 
in the three months, which at 25 cents a doz2n 
(about the average price for those months this 
year), gives $67.50. Quite a little income from 
50 hens. 

METHOD OF FEEDING THE POWDER. 


On one point the reports are silent, and that 
is as to whether the powder used was during 
the three months of the trial or whether it was 
also used previously to the time of commencing. 
For instance, the 14 hens which I entered for a 
premium had but about one-half of a can of 
powder in their food during the 3 months, and 
Messrs. Johnson & Co. comment upon the un 
usually small quantity, but it is my practice to 
put the powder in the food from the time the 
chicks are a month old, giving just a pinch at 
first and gradually increasing it; then, after the 
pullets get to laying vigorously I lighten the 
quantity, and in the months reported about half 
rations were on. If I had approximated the 
amount ted in the three months preceding it 
would have been probably two full cans. 

I wish to call the attention of the readers of 
the FarMER and GRANGE Homes to these great 
egg yields, because they point the moral of so 
much that we have printed in this column. 

A QUESTION OF PROFITS. 


It costs about 2 1 3 cents a week to feed a hen; 
it costs that amount whether she lays four or 
five eggs in the time or stands around doing 
nothing. Obviously, if she lays four or five (or 
better still six) eggs she pays a good profit for 
her keep. Every farmer knows that a cow that 
gives 15 quarts of milk a day pays twice as 
much as one that gives 74 quarts, and the same 
amount of food is needed foreach. It is the 
same with poultry. The profit isin the eggs 
laid, and if you double the egg output in the 
same time you more than double the profit be- 
cause the 213 cents for food must be paid 
before there is any profit; if a hen lays two 
eggs a week, one paying for her food and the 
other being profit, obviously, if she lays four 
eggs in a week one pays for the food and there 
are three for profit. 

KEEP DURING ONLY ONE YEAR. 


One objector to the idea of stimulating the 
laying of eggs said a hen wouldn’t lay as well 
the second year if she was forced the first. 
Granted ; but why does he want to keep them 
over the second year? A hen wili consume 
twice as much food in two years as she will in 
one, and it takes twice the care and house-room 
to keep a hen two years that it does to keep 
her one; consequently the utmost profit is 
made in getting the eggs out of them the first 
year and then turning them off before they 
moult in the fall, supplying their places with 
pullets. There is an additional profit in this of 
all that the year-old fowls bring, because the 
cockerels raised with the pullets can be sold for 
enough to pay the cost of the food for raising 
both cockerels and puilets, and the pullets at 
the laying age cost nothing but the care. Here 
is the whole question of profit in poultry in a 
few words. Got the pullets to laying early, 
keep them laying all winter, sell them off for 
poultry bofore they moult in the fall—say, be- 
fore October 1st,—and supply their places by a 
fresh lot of pullets, which should be just com- 
mencing to lay. Keep them laying ali winter, 
and so on indefinitely. 

80-CALLED WHITE LANGSHANS. 


We have a postal card from Mr. George 1. 
Marsb, secretary of the California poultry asso- 
ciation, warning everybody that many so-called 
White Langshans are being offered for sale by 
irresponsible persons, which have little or no 
pure Langsban blood in their veins, and their 
sale threatens to corrupt the purity of this 
coming breed disastrously. 

The White Lingshans of California are pure 
and have a well-authenticated history, being 
imported direct from the Langshan district in 
China by Mr. H. G. Keesling. Mr. Marsh 
vouches for the truth of the above statements on 
behalf of the fanciers of the Pacific coast. 





THE MORGAN HORSE. 


For business the Morgan horse is the one to 
have. Though not as fast for a mile as some, 
yet for an all-day’s drive, or several, he will use 
up and tire out those that can beat him for the 
mile. for all purposes, excepting great speed, 
the Morgans are the horses to raise. Their 
short, round bodies, high withers, pleasant dis- 
positions, and easy way of going, make them 
the best for the saddle. Their free, easy way of 
going, courage and beauty make them the 
horse for a short or a long drive. Their wide 
breast causes their fore legs to be wide apart, 
and it makes them so sure-footea in going up 
and down the long hill and over the rough 
roads. The big-gaited. horses cannot follow 
them in these places; some of them would fall 
down in trying to. For most kinds of hard 
work the Morgan is the horse. He is built for 
strength and endurance, and, considering his 
siza, is the heaviest horse there is. A span of 
Morgans that will weigh one thousand pounds 
each will do more work and last longer than a 
span of the big ones, and will not eat more than 


two thirds as much. Though the make of the 
Morgans is such that they can not have great 
speed, yet a cross of the blood is valuable and 
highly prized in the trotter, as it gives the 
b2auty, intelligence, courage or staying quali- 
ties, which the trotter should have. Many of 
the best trotters have a cross of Morgan blood. 
Guy, 2.12, that stands fourth, and some claim 
will stand first, was by Kentucky Prince; the 
dam of Kentucky Prince was Kentucky Queen; 
her sire, Morgan Earle, son of Hale’s Green 
Mountain Morgan. Kentucky Prince has eleven 
in the 230 list. These facts show that the 
blood should be prized, valued and preserved. 
M. 


INVESTIGATING FOR FARMERS. 





Ideas Frsh From the Experiment 
Stations, 





WESTERN POTATOES 

The Colorado experiment station has been 
testing potatoes to see if the changed conditions 
of soil and atmosphere in that country change 
the potato plant in any way fromits normal 
condition as grown in the eastern stations. The 
work has been carried on for two years and 
analyses of 303 varieties have been made. They 
have succeeded in Colorado in raising potatoes 
well known for elegant table qualities and con- 
taining an average of 17 17 percent of starch tor 
named kinds and 1885 for seedlings. The 
highest percent of starch in any named variety 
was 2295, in the Solanum Janesii; the highest 
percent in any seedling was 25 percent. Ten 
other named varieties exceeded 20 percent. 


INSECTICIDE. 

Kerosene in its pure state is entirely harmless 
to certain plants and tatalto others. In experi- 
ments at the New York agricultural station, oil 
was sprayed with atomizing bellows upon differ- 
ent kinds of rlants. Potatoes and tomatoes 
were unable to stand a single operation, but the 
rose, grape, peach and pea endured repeated 
operations without injury. The same ex- 
periment proved most effectual with the rose- 
leaf hopper. Other experiments showed that 
there are no mechanical differences in the way 
of atomizing kerosene water at the same oper- 
ation. Potassium sulphide was found to have 
some value as a preventive of injury from the 
currant worm. 


THE CONNECTICUT STATION EXPERIMENTS WITH 
THE RATE OF PLANTING CORN. 


The effect of distance of planting in the 
QUANTITY of the crop showed that the gross 
yield of flint maize was the largest when the 
plants were one foot apart in the row and of 
dent maize when there were eight stalks to the 
foot in the row. The water free matter in the 
flint maize was the most when the plants were 
one foot apart in the row, and in the dent va- 
riety when it stood two to the foot in the row. 
As to the proportion of the different parts of 
the plant in the water-free crop. The pro- 
portion of sound kernels of the flint va- 
riety to total water-free crop inereased with 
thickness of planting up to a stand of two 
stalks toa foot and then with closer planting 
decreased rapidly, while the proportion of ker- 
nels of the dent variety to total crop was the 
greatest when the stand was one stalk to two feet 
and the proportion increased with thicker plant- 
ing. The proportion of leaves to total dry crop 
was the inverse of that of the ears, or was larg- 
est where the proportion of sound kernels was 
smallest. In each variety the relative yield of 
canes was largest where the stand of maize 
was thickest. The proportion of dry weight of 
stalks of the dent variety increased regularly 
from the plot where the stand was one stalk to 
two feet up to the thickest stand. 

As to the QuaLiry of the crop with flint maize 
the quantity of every valuable ingredient in the 
crop was largest when the plants stood one to a 
foot. A stand of two to a foot produced very 
little more of any ingredient than astand of one 
to two feet. With the dent variety the quantity 
of ash or mineral matter, of albuminoids, of 
nitrogen free extract and of fat was largest 
when the plants stood two toa foot, but the 
largest quantity of fibre was produced by the 
thickest planting eight plants to a foot. 


BUTTER PRODUCTS. NEW FORAGE CROPS. EN- 
SILAGE CORN. POTATOES. FERTIL'ZERS. 
CREAM TESTS AND GATHERING. APPLE 


POMACE. 


The Vermont experiment station purchased a 
farm a year ago and stocked it with twelve 
grade cows. The average butter product per 
cow of the stock for the first year will not be 
far from 250 pounds. Of new forage crops the 
director reports that the most promising are 
barley, Japanese buckwheat, some of the en- 
silage corns and prickley comfrey. Alfalfa is 
not adapted to that climate. “Red-Cob” en- 
silage corn in some instances produced at the 
rate of thirty tons per acre with perfect ears a 
foot long. Analyses shows that these large 
yields were not only productive of immense 
weight but have a large amount of feeding ma- 
terial. 

Corn was planted in rows three feet apart and 
at a distance in the row of 36, 24, 12 and 6 
inches. The gross weight of the product was 
most in the 6 inch planting, the yield of ears 
was the greatest in the 36-inch planting. 

Mulching potatoes when four inches high 
produced a considerably larger yield than any 
other method. 

In the tests of fertiliz:rs soluble phosphates 
gaye better returns than the insoluble on dry 
sandy soil; on heavy moist clayéy ground the 
insoluble gave just about the same weight of 
crop as the solub!e, but the latter gave a greater 
proportion of grain and the corn ripened earlier. 
On potatoes the best results were obtained by 
using insoluble phosphates. 

The analyses of fertilizers showed an increase 
of six percent in the average quality of the 
value in 1888 over 1887, while the retail price 
has fallen more than $1.00 per ton, making the 
total gain to the farmers of about ten percent. 

The tests of cream showed that the total loss 
of butter in the buttermilk is larger than most 
people suppose. When cream is properly han- 
dled there should b2 Jeft in the buttermilk from 
one fourth to one-half of one percent of fat, but 
in many of the creameries tested the loss was 
at least one pound of butter to every ten that 
was saved. 

Speaking of the common system of cream 
gathering for creameries, considering equal 
bulk of cream from the different farmers to 
have a !ike value and the same amount of but- 
ter, the director says: “We find that from 
some cows it takes seven spaces, or inches, o 
cream to make as much butter as can be pro- 
duced from five spaces of cream from other 
cows, so that if the richer cream is paid as to 
its proper value, the other cream is paid forty 
percent more than it deserves. 

The method of setting milk in test glasses 
using the depth of cream to estimate the richb- 
ness of the milk, has been found to be unreli- 
able. Milks that were shown by analysis to 
have practically the same amount of fat, showed 
a difference of one-fifth in the cream in the 





testers. They are useful only as furnishing an 


approximate value for the use of the dairyman 
in weeding out the poorer cows from his herd. 

Ensilage experiments showed that there is & 
loss of from twenty to twenty-five percent of 
the value of the feeding material in the silo. 
The loss to fodder corn cured in the stock is at 
least one-third. 

As a result of experiments in feeding apple 
pomace present in the silo, the directors says: 
“It will be a good investment for any dairyman 
to put by for winter as many tons of apple po- 
mace as he has cows.” 


ENSILAGE. 





Maine Farmers are Unanimous in its 
Favor. Wood the Best Material. 


The Lewiston Journal bas been publishing a 
symporium on the silo question after the 
method of the one which we published in these 
columns last season. Only words of praise are 
given by those who have tried ensilage. We 
boil down into a few inches of space what in 
the journal takes four columns. 

1. M. Everett, North Gray, four years expe- 
rience; would as soon try to run a farm with- 
out a horse as without a silo; common dent 
corp, below the sills of brick, above of wood. 

Fish Bros., Keene’s Mills; increases the flow 
of milk and produces good beef and pork; 
sweet corn after the ears have been picked for 
the canning factory; double boarded, with 
tarred paper between the boards. The most 
important thing is to make it air tight. 

L. M. Sylvester, North Turner; silo paid 
for itself last year by enabling me to save my 
corn fodder; with spaces between the walls 
filled with sawdust. 

Henry Miller, Cape Elizab2th; Southern 
white corn planted in drills; can get more milk 
from ensilage than from the best hay. 

B. S. Larrabee, Scarboro; ensilage is valua- 
ble in producing beef; Blunt’s prolific. 

L. M. Hayes, Poland; brick and wood silo; 
red cob, planted thin, cut when matured; en- 
silage has great advantages in the production 
of milk, butter and beef. 

O. V. Whitman, Keene’s Mills; the silo adds 
25 percent to the capacity of the farm; ‘wood, 
double boarded, with tarred paper between; 
Vermont white corn and red cob; eight) inches 
apart in drills. 

S. R. Bradford, West Minot, wood; Western 
corn in drills 4 to 6 inches apart; could not 
winter the amount of stock I do without a silo. 

Z Manton, South Portland, wood; fred cob 
ensilage corn in drills, one bushel to the acre; 
four years’ experience; recommend ensilage 
for milk. 

Pulsifer & Co., wood; ensilage corn put in 
whole, being particular in packing to keep the 
corners and sides well filled. 

H. J. Brown, Poland, wood; sweet corn. 

Rufus Prince, South Turner, wood; late 
sweet corn, one bushel to the acre; 4 to} feed 
of ensilage increases butter 15 to 18 percent, 
and milk 12 to 15 percent. 

L. T. Brown, Poland, wood; Western corn 
in rows; cows give more, milk and do better on 
ensilage. 

C. F. Cobb, South Vasselboro, wood, double 
boarded, heavy tarred paper between; common 
yellow corn put in without picking the ears; 
the expense is not large and the advantages 
many. 

W. B. Nutter, Scarboro, wood; for quality 
sweet corn; fur quantity Blunt’s prolific; en- 
silage enables the farmer to keep doublejthe 
cattle or sheep with the same amount of grain; 
seven years’ experience. 

S. H. Dean, K2ene’s Mills, wood; white 
Southern corn, } bushels per acre; good for 
butter, milk, beef and sheep. 

Frank Bros., East Poland, wood, cust $50; 
sweet corn and waste from canning factory; 
prize ensilage for milk and butter. 

D. J. Briggs, South Turner, Biunt’s prolific 
or mammoth sweet corn, planted in rows six 
inches apart; ensilage increases the flow of 
milk and quality of butter; an excellent feed 
for sheep and poultry 
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DAIRY. 


DON’T WORK BUTTER. 

A farmer’s wife in the Western Farmer says 
that she can make a hundred pounds of butter 
a week easier and better than she could make 
twenty pounds fifteen years ago. She has not 
worked a pound of butter over in two years. 
Her process is as follows: Have your milk 
brought in and strained into cans as soon as 
milked. Submerge them in a tank of water; 
if you have no ice let them stand twenty-four 
hours, run off your milk and keep the cream 
in a cool place until you have enough to churn. 
Then place where it will be at least sixty-four 
or sixty-five degrees, tosour. Do not churn 
above sixty-four degrees or the grains of butter 
will be too large, causing white spots. Draw 
off what buttermilk you want to use, throw in 
a handful of salt and a pail of water, turn a few 
times and draw off; then wash again. We 
give two thorough washings that way with two 
pailfuls of water, and a little salt each time; 
the last time clean as dry as possible. Add 
salt at the rate of 14 0z. to a pound of butter. 
turning a few times to be sure that it is thor- 
oughly worked through the butter. Let it 
stand in the churn one hour, draw off the extra 
brine and turn the churn carefully until it is 
gathered into balls. Pack tightly in jars or 
tubs, filling a little more than fu!l, cutting off 
with a string dipped in brine. Butter made in 
this way, shipped fresh, will bring the highest 
market price, and is a pleasure to make. Thor- 
oughly scald both churn and packer, then soak 
in cold water. 


FOOD VALUES. 


Skim-milk, buttermilk and cheese at their 
usual retail prices are cheaper as nutritious 
food than any other articles on the long list and 
are approached in this respect only by fresh 
mackerel and dried codfish. Batter, on the 
contrary, is a luxury rather than a food, and 
always sells for two or three times its real food 
value and often more. Dairymen may be com- 
forted by the fact, however, that Americans 
like butter as wellas meat. It is one of our 
national extravagances. We are the greatest 
butter eaters of any people in the world. The 
trouble now is that a very small percentage of 
consumers know what good butteris. Itisa 
sad comment on the domestic economy of 
A nerica that, while our people consume more 
butter per capita than any other nation, they 
are the very smallest consumers of cheese. The 
cheese does not amount to three pounds per 
annum for each person, while in England the 
usual estimate is over twelve pounds, which is a 
greater rate per capita than the consumption of 
butter. There is no food better or cheaper than 
cheese, and its production and consumption in 
this country ought to be very largely increased. 
The consumption of milk as well as of cheese, 
particularly in our large towas and cities, is far 
below what it should be. Here a gain is one of 
the chief obstacles in the retail price, although 
milk is comparatively one of the cheapest arti- 
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cles of tood. But the business of milk supply 
is, as a rule, carried on in a most unsystematic 
and wasteful manner. Thorough reformation 
and reorganization are needed.—Prof. Henry 
E. Alvord. 





DANISH DAIRYING. 


It is scarcely possible to realize the extent to 
which the Danish butter industry affects British 
dairy tarming. Mr. Samuel Hoare, M. P., 
who has recently been through Denmark, and 
has made some interesting enquiries upon the 
subject, says that there are about 600 co-opera- 
tive dairies in the country. In a case to which 
he refers there are 145 partners in one of these 
factories, each of whom is responsible to the 
extent of 21s. 6d. per cow entered by him for 
the supply of milk. In this case the milk of 
1100 cows is sent to the factory daily, or 
rather, the horses and carts belonging to some 
of the partners collect the milk from the whole 
of the contributors, at the same time delivering 
the skim-mulk, 80 per cent of which they get in 
return, at a cost of 15 cents per 100 pounds. 
In one instance the factory paid the farmer 75 
cents per 100 pounds for his milk, but at the 
end of the season he participates in the profits, 
which are divided. In the case quoted the 
profit amounted to 33.21. per 100 gallons, this 
sum largely augmenting the price, a very poor 
one certainly, which the farmers receive. The 
majority of these people are in a very small 
way of business, keeping from four to forty 
cows. Many own their land, others pay from 
$4 00 to 6.00 peracre. There are instances in 
which four-acre farmers manage to keep three 
cows, each cow getting half a ton of cake and 
bran per annum ia addition to the produce of 
the land. These Danish farmers seem to be 
satisfied with the results they obtain, but it 
may be assumed that their life is certainly a 
life of toil, and that their habits are frugal in 
the extreme. Their fare, although wholesome 
and plentiful, is of the plainest kind. I was 
once invited to dine at the farm occupied by the 
husband of the famous Hannah Neilson, and 
the family dishes were principally rice and 
milk and potatoes. These Danish farmers com- 
mence at four in the morning, and when they 
finish their work few people know but them- 
selves. Their factories are conducted at a very 
small expense.—London Farmer. 





GRANULES. 


R scent successful experiments in transport 
ing frozen milk may make as much of a reno- 
vation in the milk business as cold storage has 
in the fruit business. 


In washing dairy implements the idea is to 
get all of the milk off of and out of the pails, 
and to accomplish this the National Stockman 
advises rinsing thoroughly in cold {water ino 
whiclf is a little salt or soda. Boiling) water 
cooks the milk or cream on to and into the 
utensils. 

George E. Newell says in the Dairy’}World 
that the most talented and knowing cur in the 
world cannot b2 trusted to go to the pasture 
after the cows. His motions may be of the 
most pacific kind, but it is as natural for a cow 
to quicken her pace with a dog trotting behind 
her as for a man to accelerate his speed in 
crossing a trestle in the van of an express train. 

Much help may be had from the tables of 
food compositions and nutritive ratio as laid 
down inthe books, says A. L. Porter in the 
Dairy World, but they can never take the place 
of common sense and observation of the dairy- 
men. 





ECONOMY OF MOTION. 


A Little Many Times Multiplied Becomes 
a Great Deal. 
—_—_——— . 

If the reader will go into a railroad round- 
house where locomotives are stabled between 
runs he will find one or more men with a box 
of tools and a number of thin pieces of metal 
working around the crank-pins of the drive- 
wheels. The metal boxes that hold the con- 
necting or driving-rods to the pins are taken 
out and thin bits of metal put behinc them. 
Some of these metal pieces are not much thicker 
than paper, while others are as thick as a visit- 
ing card. Patiently and carefully the men 
work, taking up the wear that 100 or 200 miles 
of dusty running has caused; all in order that 
there may not be any lost motion, so that when 
the drive-rod has got half way and the pull is 
changed to a push there may not be any jump 
or pause to waste the strength of the driving 
power and hammer the machinery. 

There are many things in farming where a 
proper attention to the economy of motion will 
save both time and fatigue, and, consequently, 
money. The difference in hired men often lies 
in their way ot economizing motion. A good 
ditcher will use one tool at a time, and use it 
for half an hour or more and then change. A 
good woodchopper first trims and chops the 
smaller wood, throwing both in separate piles. 
He then mounts the trunk and large limbs, un- 
til a long row of clean-cut kerfs and scattered 
chips show the chopping completed, when with 
maul and wedges and splitting-axe he splits the 
severed logs. As the sun approaches the zenith 
or creeps near the western horizon he piles the 
scattered wood, the sight of gathered results 
cheering him on, and making the close of his 
half-day’s work a kind of recreation, which the 
man does not enjoy who chops a few sticks and 
then stops to pile them. Last fall I watched 
two young men picking up cider apples. One 
was all activity and motion, and would scarcely 
get to his basket before he would set it abead 
several feet, throwing all his apples two to five 
feet. The other was slow but methodical, pick- 
ing up apples all around the basket, and then 
setting it just where it was most handy for the 
apples beyond, and the result was about the 
same as the fabled race between the rabbit and 
mudturtle. 

I once bought two carloads of potatoes in 
May, and in visiting one hundred or more cel- 
lars noticed many cases where in sorting one or 
both little and big had been thrown into a high 
box or half across a cellar. In one cise a 
young man was doubled over & deep box, grop- 
ing in the dark for the potatoes, which he took 
out in handfuis, turned around to the light of a 
little window, sorted them and threw in respec- 
tive piles. A farmer of my acquaintance has 
for twenty-five years thrown all bis curn by 
hana into crib windows four feet higher than 
the top box of his wagon, sorting the nubbins 
and soft corn into a basket, which he carried to 
a barn several rods distant. As his crop aver- 
ages about 2,000 bushels per year, the work in 
excess of that from sorting in the field and 
drawing each kind to its proper place, to be 
shovelled out, cannot be less than one hour to 
each fitty bushels, or four ten-hour days each 
autumn. This would make one-third of a year 
altogether, but then—his father did that way. 
Nine-tenths of the men who cut up corn by the 
roots cut away from the centre, thus carrying 
each entire armf{ul six to ten fect further than 
if cut toward the shock. Last fall 1 saw a gang 
of men cutting silage corn and loading it onto a 
w.gon by a plank twelve feet long that dragged 





bebind the platform. There was no small doy 
to keep the teamin advaace, and fully half of 
the heavy fodder was cut abreast the wagon 
and toted to the back end of the plank. In 
another field where there was a driver one man 
constantly wasted his work in the same way, 
In gathering berries which number from 200 to 
1,000 per quart, as do the average strawberries 
and raspberries, the distance travelled by the 
hand from the bush to the bux can be much re 

duced or greatly increased, according to the 
care of the picker in keeping the box close to 
the work. Pickers of wild berries, as huckle- 
berries and blackberries, realize this, and tie a 
pail around the waist, but children hired to pick 
do not realize the accumulated force of a great 
number of small motions, and often needlessly 
waste their strength. The efficiency of a gang 
can often be doubled by a little proper instruc- 
tion.—L. B. Pierce in New York Tribune. 





CLOVER AS A FERTILIZER. 


How the Roots Grow. Mechanical Value. 


Red clover (Trifolium Pratene) belongs to 
the natural order Jeguminosae. It is a native of 
Europe, where it has been cultivated as a forage 
plant for two centuries or more. Clover is pop- 
ularly supposed to derive a part of its nutriment 
(in the form of nitrogen) from the air; but the 
conclusions of scientists do not confirm this 
theory. From carefully conducted experiments 
it has b2en found that plants feed only through 
their roots. It is certain, however, that clover 
possesses the power to abstract nitrogen from 
the soil beyond any other forage plant. It is 
also exceedingly rich in potash and phosphoric 
acid. 

I: might be supposed that a crop which draws 
so heavily upon these important constituents of 
the soil would exhaust it of plant food. But 
this does not seem to be the case. On the con- 
trary land, so tar from being exhausted by its 
cultivation, is actually improved; and the 
heavier the crop taken off the greater and more 
permanent the amelioration of the soil. This is 
so contrary to what we might reasonably expect, 
that it requires exp!anation. 


CLOVER IS A GROSS FEEDER. 


It does not seem purticular as to the kind or 
quality of its food. It also has the capacity of 
finding and appropriating it when otber plants 
failto do so. For this purpose its long tap root 
is admirably adapted. While timothy and 
other grasses feed near the surface, clover sends 
its long, slender, pointed roots down deep in 
search for nourishment. O.1 clayey soils it 
frequently penetrates the subsoil to the depth of 
three feet. It is provided throughout its entire 








length with feeding rootlets or spongioles, which | 


absorb the nitrogen and other elements from the 
upper and lower soil. Thus clover does not 


depend upon the surface soil alone for its nour- | 


ishment; it also puts the subsoil under contribu- 
tion. In other words, instead of being sub 
jected to the limitation of other pants, it is free 
to roam where it will. In this way, for the 
clover crop the soil is practically trebled in 
depth. And all this richness brought up from 


Take 
Hoots 
Sarsaparila 


Poses 
OoeDollar 


The Chief Reason for the great suc. 
cess of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is found in the 
article itself. It is merit that wins, and the 
fact that Hood’s Sarsaparilla actually ae. 
complishes what is claimed for it, is what 
has given to this medicine a popularity ang 
sale greater than that of any other sarsapa. 


Merit Wins rilla or blood purj 


fier before the public. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures Scrofula, 
Rheum and all Humors, Dyspepsia, Sick 
Headache, Biliousness, overcomes That 
Tired Feeling, creates an Appetite, strength 
ens the Nerves, builds up the Whole System, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all drue 
gists. $1; six for $5. Prepared by C. I. Hood 
& Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


Salt 
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IS FRUIT CULTURE PROFITABLE? 


This will depend precisely upon the premises, 
If you have got a taste for it it is a profitable 
business. Bear in mind that it requires intelli- 
gence and vigilance—eternal vigilance. There 
are so many insects continually preying upon 
fruits that it is only by vigilance that it can be 
made profitable. Ifthe insects that depredate 
upon your fruit can be destroyed and the fruit 
remain intact, it pays. One of the worst éne- 
mies to fruit-growing is the borer, but it is exs- 
ily kept in check if you take it in time. Take 
a long sharp-pointed wire and push it into the 
orifice where he is imbedded, and it wil! 
him up. The nextis the old fashioned cater. 
pillar; and I have found the best and cheapest 
way to destroy them is to give them a dose of 
paris green or london purple 
on your trees, and when the caterpillar take 
his breakfast, be gets the poison and is gone, 
The next is the canker worm. This is 
worm that defoliates your trees, making them 


wind 


Just spray that 


+} 
toe 


| look as though scorched; paris green or london 


below goes to increase the value of the plant for | 


feeding purposes, or it is leit in the form of 


soil. 

When clover is plowed in, either before or 
after a crop has beeu taken off, the decaying 
roots make a rich supply of humus or vegetable 


plant growth. They also leave natural water 


| Strated fact that th 
stubble and fallen leaves to enrich the surface | nj 


;} De Some concert of action amor 


| mold, without which there can be no luxuriant | 


channels for the escape of superfluous moisture. | 
Oa heavy clays or moist land the benefit of this 
is very marked, since the soil is left light and | 


porous. 
THE QUANTITY OF CLOVER ROOTS 
that permeate the soil is simply enormous. By 
actual experiment it has been found that the 
roots from an acre cf clover producing two and 
a half tonsof hay if dry would weigh (in a 
green state) forty tons, equal to ten or twelve 
cords. These, like the plants, are rich in nitro- 
gen, potash and phosphoric acid. By plowing 
the crop in not only is an immense amouut of 
fertilizing material obtained, but the soil is 
filled with vegetable mold. Itis thus put into 


luxuriant growth of plants. A clover sod is 
the ideal seed bed. Oa it cabbages, potatoes, 
turnips, strawberries, corn, wheat, oats—in fact, 
all vegetables, fruits and cereals flourish abun- 
dantly. Aftera heavy growth of clover any 
crop may be grown successfully, and the im- 
provement in the soil is not for a single year 
but continues for many years. 

The benefits of growing clover both as a for- 
age crop and to plow under are well understood 
by the farmers of the Middle Atlantic States. 
in New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
thousands of acres that were so completely ex- 
hausted as to be practically wortbless have been 
made rich and productive again by sowing 
clover, with a top dressing of guano, super- 
phosphates or ground bone, and plowing the 
crop under. Sometimes it has been found nec- 
essary to repeat the process two or even three 
times betore the land was sufficiently enriched 
to produce corn and wheat. But when this is 
accomplished the soil is as “good as new.” All 
the expense required after the fine top dressing 
is the plowing, harrowing and sowing the seed, 
Such land, after being reciaimed, is frequently 
valued at from $100 to $200 per acre. 

On heavy soils, as we have seen, the benefits 
of clov2r aie partly mechanical. ‘he roots 
penetrate deeply and decaying 

KEEP THE SOIL LIGHT AND LOOSE 

for many years, in this way furnishing simple 
but effectual drainage. Oa light soils the effect 
of the decaying roots is exactly the opposite; 
that is it acts as a mulch to hold the moisture. 
Thus the effect is something like that of the 
Irishman’s whiskey which cools him in the 
summer and warms him in the winter. 

It is the practice of some of our best market 
gardeners now to sow clover once in four or 
five years 1n order to fill the soil with roots and 
thus break it up to a much greater depth than 
it is usually ploughed. By this means also 
tie subsoil is enriched and drained. Mr. Peter 
Henderson says this practice is increasing even 
when land is worth $500 per acre, cxperience 
having proved that with one-fourth of the laad 
“resting under grass” better profits are realized 
than if the whole were under culture. 

Where land has been long cultivated, as in 
market gardens, the tendency, if plowed early 
in the spring, is for it to fall back heavy and 
lifeless. If at allinclined to be moist it fre 
quently becomes “sour.” Both of these condi 
tions are, of course, unfavorable to the cultiva- 
tion of early garden crops. In order to get 
these into the market ahead of all competitors 
the land must be “quick ’ and alive, as well as 
the cultivator. There is no way by which this 
can be accomplished so easily as by sowing it 
to clover and plowingit under Oa rich garden 
soils clover grows very rapidly and soon fijls 
the ground wi h roots. By plowing it in a fresh 
virgin soil is secured which offers the bast pos- 
sible conditions for the growth of vegetables. 

Geo. B. Dorr. 





THE PRINTERS’ ALPHABET. 





Next, the coddling n 
is a terrible enemy to the fruit, but we have a 
remedy. 


where they eat up the little app 


purple is the remedy. 


Put sheep or hogs in your orchard, 
es that 

the embryo worm, or spray the trees with lon- 
don purple and paris green It is 

> use of these will save over 
ninety percent of the fruit; but there should 
g iruit ¢ 


in the State of New York to 


fect success 


make this a per- 
I am asked if frait growing 
been as profitable the last few years some 
other branches of farming. I answer 
orchards are well taken care of, it is equally 
profitabl:. Use your brains, and you w 
ceed in frait growing as well as with any other 
branch of farming.—Hon. Seth Fenner. 


We see sheep and lambs sold each week that 
most certainly must yield a profit to the New 
England farmer. This class of stock mus 
the farmer a profit. S» while the whole farm 
ing community are mourners this season on ac 
count of low prices of farm products and a bad 
season, yet we think in the production of the 
above classes cf live stock there are bright 
spots; and those who begin to study this shee; 
question in its true light, and can see the possi- 
bilities of large profits in high feeding, which 


‘ N xs | one week’s attendanc at will demon- 
that light, firable condition so necessary to the | SaRURSRNCS GS masEes will don 


Strate, and commence not to vie with each 
other, not in trying to see who can produce the 
greatest number and keep the largest flock, but 
see who can furnish the best small number o! 
animals in a given time by high feed and good 
care, will appreciate that old fable from .1! sop 
A fox upbraided a lioness for producing but one 
cub ata birth, to whom the lioness replied, 
“One, but a lion.”—J. C. Libby. 
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comparable to the CUTICURA REMEDIES iD 


their marvellous page of cleansing, purifying 
and beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, 
disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply diseases 0! 


the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair. 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 


it, externally, and CuricuRA RESOLVENT, th 
new Blood Purifier, internally, cure every form 0! 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 
Soldeverywhere. Price—CuTICURA, 50c,; SOAP) 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PoTTE® 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Muss. 
Send for ‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Sa Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily Sad 
aA@ skin prevented by CuTICURA SOAP. 








Dull Aches, Pains and Weaknesses instantly 
relieved by the CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLAS 
TER, the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 
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Billheads, Bills of Fare, 
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~The writer takes sensible care of two or 
three pets and is reasonably fond of them, 
put when her neighbor's little dogs walk 
py adorned with stiffly starched and fluted 
rlizabethian roffs she queries the comfort 
of the pets, the common sense of the 
owner and the extent to which pet worship 
should be carried. 





Housekeepers are invited to tell how 
they do the weekly washing, do up laces, 
shirts and collars, wash blankets, carpets 
or bedquilts. If any one has used kero- 
sense in washing let her write her way of 
using it and the success for the benefit of 
others; or if one knows & way of turning 
waste grease into a good soap, there are 
other women waiting to learn how. A 
qash-tub symposium would spread much 
practical information among our readers. 





Everybody who likes crocheting will be 
oleased to know that Mrs. Harrison is 
fond of old-fashioned crochet work and 
rumor says she will attempt to revive the 
wearing of this home-made trimming. 
Mrs. Harrison is evidently a woman whose 
bands have never been idle and whose 
spare minutes must have been always well 
{lied for sheis so adept with the needle, the 
brush, and in all the little housewifely ways 
chat most women of social prominence 
seldom practice even if they have the 
knowledge of how these things are done. 


"S 





SUN-BONNETS. 


[he sun-bonnet is one of the old fash- 
‘ons that is being revived; even the ‘‘slat 
ynnit” of our foremothers would now be 
in good style for certain times and places. 
Some people object to a sun bonnet be- 
ause it keeps the head too warm, and 
now that a good brown color is considered 
heautiful there is not so much need for the 
young miss to hide her face in the recesses 
of a deep bonnet, such as her grandmother 
probably wore and even pinned a hand- 
kerchief or tied a veil across lest a tiny 
freckle be imprinted on her cheeks. But 
for gardening, berrying and for children 
to wear at the seashore or at vacation 
play, there is nothing better than a strong 
gingham sun-bonnet. One will outwear 
two hats but it will need frequent launder- 
ing. 

Sun-bonnets are made of all sorts of cot- 
ton goods, as ginghams, seersuckers, 
pique, chambray and lawn. They are 
made plain or daintily trimmed with ruf- 
les, narrow embroidery and laces. A 
cood way to cut a bonnet is to measure 
the length needed around the face, ent 
that portion double and let the outer part 
extend down at the sides for a sloping 
‘ape. Then make a crown circling at the 
top and large enough to gather; also al- 
low it to extend the whole length of the 
Stitch the front 
nortion into nine sections and into these 
slip pieces of pasteboard cut to fit. Gather 
the crown, having the fulness at the top; 
then sew it into the front; across the nape 
of the neck stitch a casing, run in two 
tapes, draw up to fit the wearer. Hem 
two narrow strips of the material, fasten 
at each side of the back, and, after the 
tapes are drawn and tied, then tie the 
hemmed pieces in a bow; also add 
hemmed ties 

Another way to stiffen the front of’ the 
bonnet is to make several rows of machine 
stitching either across or the entire length 
of the front portion of the bonnet and 
insert cords in the spaces. 

One pattern for a sun-bonnet has the 
front and cape buttoned on, but as button- 
holes are liable to be torn and buttons 
lost, this style is not desirable for chil- 
dren’s wear. There is a new pattern, 
with short full cape, corded front, and 
crown composed of a circular piece and 
puff, which gives the Normandy effect. 

Paper patterns of these bonnets cost so 
little that it would be better to buy one 
than undertake to cut a bonnet without a 
Three or four bonnets can 
be made at little expense, as it only re- 
\uires a yardfand an eighth of material a 
yard wide to make a child’s bonnet, and a 
little less than two yards for a full-sized 
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STRAWBERRIES. 


The Restaurant Cake. A Short-Cake with 
Cream, Strawberry Preserves, 


“What's in a name” comes to mind as I 
‘Ook upon the strawberry short-cake which 
the waiter has set before me and for which 
| had believed I should have an appetite. 
It is 
SHORT-CAKE IN NAME ONLY; 

or layers of dry sponge cake with a few 
ur berries between them and a spoonful 
beaten imitation cream spread over the 
‘op, do not make a short-cake. 
‘eat the compound and think of other 
‘better short-cakes. Years ago when 
‘siting on a farm with city cousins we 
Picced several quarts of wild berries and 
“ur great-aunt made a luscious short-cake 
t remembered. But my critical 
SfoWn-up taste would not today enjoy 
~Yen such as that, for great-aunt had the 
“ait Common in those days of using too 
much lard in cooking, and it took strong 
/Oung digesticns to cope with those flaky 
a she set before us. But the flavor of 
= wild berries is a memory yet. At 
" ‘ime since have I had more wild straw- 
7" ‘ries than could be strung on a blade of 
grass, but this has been enough to make 
“iscontented with the lack of flavor, 


al 


V 


me 





the ‘‘mushiness” and the grit that are 
found in my ‘two boxes for a quarter.” 
When I can pick berries from the garden 
bed the convenience of the larger size and 
the freshness atone for very moderate 
flavor. 
THE PERFECT STRAWBERRY CAKE 

is shortened with cream or sweet butter, it 
is filled with plenty of berries that have 
been covered with sugar an hour or so, and 
is served with whipped cream. Although 
some epicures think that cream should not 
be whipped for a short-cake, yet it looks so 
pretty and goes so much farther that unless 
cream is plenty it is better to whip it. 
Directions for whipping cream have been 
given recently. 

For a small short-cake take a pint of 
sifted flour; sift through it a teaspoonful of 
cream-tarter and one-half teaspoontul of 
soda ; rub into it a heaping tablespoonful of 
butter and mix it lightly with one-half pint 
of milk. This will make a soft dough 
which must be spread on a buttered pie-tin. 
Bake it twenty minutes in a quick oven. 
Split the cake and fill with strawberries 
that have been sweetened to taste. Chill 
one-half pint of cream that is twenty-four 
hours old. Whip it until stiff, adding two 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar. 

A short-cake that may be liked for a 
change is made by sifting two teaspoontuls 
of cream-tartar and one of soda in a quart 
of flour measured after sifting; add one 
tablespoontul of sugar and a little salt. 
Mix these ingredients thoroughly, then 
chop three tablespoonfuls of butter into 
the flour thus prepared. To one cup of 
milk add a beaten egg, then mix the cake 
as quickly as possible ; roll into two sheets, 
each about half an inch think. Bake ina 
well-greased pan, one sheet upon the other. 
Separate them while warm and put ina 
deep layer of strawberries sweetened with 
powdered sugar. Serve with sugar and 
cream. 

IT IS STRANGE 
that any farmer’s family should be without 
a strawberry bed. It is inexpensive and 
the satisfaction of having the berries in 
season and a few jars of preserves for 
winter is very great. If both berries and 
sugar are bought for preserving it will cost 
considerable. If one is tempted to buy 
strawberries at a low price for preserving, 
be careful to see that they are not over- 
ripe and ready to break in pieces. Straw- 
berries, even more than other fruits, should 
be in perfect condition to use in canning or 
preserving. 
TO PRESERVE STRAWBERRIES, 

pick them over and lay in a deep bowl or 
earthen jar, first measuring them and al- 
lowing to each pint one pound or pint of 
sugar. In the morning drain off the juice, 
boil it a few minutes, then add the berries 
and let them cook twenty minutes. Seal 
in jars. 








TABLE LINEN. 


Carving Cloths. Center Pieces. 


A useful article and one which lends itself to 
much decoration is a carver’s napkin. This 
should be of fine linen, though not too fine to 
hemstitch easily, and should be one yard 
square. The latest idea in carver’s cloths is to 
have the decoration across the back only. It 
will be easily seen that this is the only place 
where it is clearly visible, the sides being sup- 
posed to be covered by knife rests, etc., and the 
front hanging over the table edge justin front 
of the carver. A border of apple blossoms and 
flying birds done in indalible ink is an effective 
and unusual decoration. Any design can be 
stamped across the back and embroidered in the 
regular outline stitch in white or yellow silk; 
or the design might be worked in button-hole 
stitch over white French cord—a difficult way, 
but one that js effective. ‘Then, again, the cor- 
ners might have elaborate geometrical designs, 
and the border connecting these might be nar- 
row. 

A beautiful center piece may be made of a 
large linen nandkerchief, the edge of which is 
hemstitched and decorated with lace and the 
center covered with detached flower designs em- 
broidered in white silk. This can be made still 
handsomer by having the white flowers bor- 
dered with yellow. 

A linen center piece two anda half yards 
long to be laid the whole length of the table can 
be made very handsome with scattered designs 
embroidered as the maker chooses. Another 
way is to connect several linen handkerchiefs 
with lace and make one long strip, putting on it 
as much other work as you have time aud pa- 
tience for. 

A writer in Good Housekeeping recommends 
nice table linen for wedding presents and de- 
scribes a set of tea napkins designed for such a 
present. They were simply the ordinary fringed 
damask napkins, but across one corner of each 
was a short sentence embroidered in wash silk. 
The clever maker had written the sentences in 
her own angular hand on the stiff linen and 
then embroidered over the writing. Most of 
the sentences were simply wise sayings such as 
the following: ‘‘Justice is truth in action”; 
‘Paradise is open to all kind hearts” ; “‘Respon- 
sibility educates.” Onecan easily find plenty 
of sentences in quotation books or in the daily 
reading. 





AN IDEAL HUSBAND. 


A writer in a Western exchange gives advice 
which will apply very well in the East. He 
says tothe young man: “If not married, get 
a wife, a good, healthy, granger’s daughter, and 
commence to builda home. If you are poor, 
pul!, sing, play and economize together, and as 
soon as you are in some degree independent, 
get out o! the ruts of routine and extract all the 
honey there is in the passing hours. But if 
you are already pretty well fixed, then do not 
compel your wife to cook for the hired men, 
slave over a wash-tub, make butter and cheese, 
hunt eggs, and raise turkeys and chickens, ur- 
til her beauty fades and the sweetness of her 
temper sours. Get her a piano, music and 
charming books and magazines to read, and 
try and make the charms of the country as 
cheerful and pleasant to her as possible. Never 
grumble at the milliner’s bills. If your wife 
loves a nice, fashionable dress, and a bewitch- 
ing, daintily trimmed hat, you should be all 
the more proud of her. What are you for, you 








Great, strapping, stalwart fellow, but to make 
some woman happy and your home a little 
heaven to go to heaven in? If you love a 
fine horse and bright, shining harness, why 
should not your wife be gratified in the line of 
her tastes? Then do not labor so long and 
hard that you have no time for reading and in- 
tellectual improvement. Soul weatlh will out- 
las; your orchards and vineyards.” 





SHOPPING FOR FRIENDS. 





“Just send me word when you wish any 
shopping done, Cousin Lucy,” says the city 
cousin. “I can get so much better material for 
the same money in the city, and it would be a 
real pleasure to serve you.” 

The country cousin accepts the offer in good 
faith, and when she has an invitation to a grand 
wedding reception in the quiet town, and finds 
several purchases necessary in order to com- 
plete her toilette, she wites a letter to the city 
cousin a few days in advance, engages her 
dressmaker for a definite time, and quietly sits 
down to await the coming of the desired 
articles. 

To the busy city home comes the missive 
“What a bother!” says the summer cousin. 
‘Here is enough shopping to last an entire day. 
Everything must be sent by Saturday at the 
latest. My dressmaker is coming this morning. 
The annual meeting of the City Missionary So- 
ciety is appointed for tomorrow. There are 
receptions down for the next day, with Susy’s 
graduating exercises, and Cousin Kate and her 
family coming in the evening. What shall I 
do? I thought the week quite too full before.” 

“But you told Cousin Lucy to send to you at 
any time,” protests sensible John, the masculine 
city cousin. “Don’t blame her for accepting 
your cordial offer of assistance.” 

“No, no,” says the kind hearted busy woman. 
The fault 1s all my own. When I was at the 
farm last summer, Cousin Lucy was hospitality 
personified. No self-denial was too great for 
her; indeed she never thought of personal in- 
convenience if only we were happy. And I 
shall get every article named in this letter, so 
far as possible, if it takes two days to accom- 
plish it. Next summer I will frankly explain 
to her some ways in which she could make the 
errand a comparatively easy one. 

“In the first place, Lucy does not consider 
that the sample of silk, which is like the party 
dress of five years ago, and which she wishes 
to match in velvet, was an unusual color even 
when it was new, and its exact counterpart in 
velvet could then have been found only at cer- 
tain places where, as the advertisements say, 
‘high-class novelties are kept’ It is quite pos- 
sible that I might visit every shop in the city 
and find no five-year-old velvet of that particu- 
lar shade. It was not in the market a second 
season, and very likely never will be again. 
The ribbons and gloves which she wishes to 
complete the costume are equally hypothetical 
purchases. The old-fashioned blue brocade, 
one of whose tints she wishes to match for 
Aunt Huldab, presents the same difficulty. 
That particular shade of blue has not been in 
the market for fifteen years, I am sure. 

“The item of gloves is another perplexity. 
Lucy is very particular as to fit, but she simply 
writes, ‘Send me two pairs; size five and three- 
fourths.” Now one maker’s five and three- 
fourths glove is equal to the six of another. If 
she had but sent an old glove, or indicated the 
size worn in a particular make which she had 
tested, it would have been a great help. 

‘Aunt Ruth adds that she would like a china 
bowl to match the set, ‘which I have seen so 
many times that I must be able to recall it 
readily.’ I know that the pretty set from which 
we used to drink Lucy’s fragrant tea is white 
with a band of blue and one of gold, but the 
precise width of the band, the tint of white, and 
the shade of blue I could never tell in a wilder- 
ness of bowls of every conceivable shape and 
design. 

“Then, again, Lucy leaves me to use my own 
judgment as to prices, but 1 am quite sure that 
she has in mind some wonderful bargains in 
gloves and velvets which I showed her last 
summer, and she will be disappointed that I 
have to pay regular prices simply because I 
have no time to look up bargains, unless they 
happen to stare me in the face, as my own did. 
And if it chances to be a bargain day at Wood’s 
or Jenning’s, the time and car fares necessary 
to an investigation would over-balance any 
difference in price that might or might not 
result. 

“Now if she had said, ‘I ought not to expend 
more than fifteen dollars for the velvet, but you 
may use twenty dollars for a superior article,’ 
or, ‘The tan gloves are to be kept for nice 
wear, and should be the best of their kind, 
but the dark ones need not be of the finest 
quality,’ I coul have suited her much more 
easily and in much less time. 

“She asks for a ling of samples of spring 
woolens. At the large houses it is against 
rules to cut samples after ten o’clock in the 
morning. Where lam known they would be 
given me as an especial favor, which I do not 
always care to accept. I shall doubtless be 
asked to leave my friend’s address, and be told 
that samples wil! be sent from the regular mail 
ing department. From experience I know that 
in most cases the salesman forgets to report the 
order, and the address might as well be thrown 
into the North river. Lucy would be much 
better served if she would write two or three 
concise, definite letters stating her wishes as to 
price and desired line of shades, enclose a 
stamp, and send to the leading houses in the 
city, for which no address other than the firm 
name would be necessary. She could then 
select two or three samples which seem desir- 
able, send them to me, and | could tell by look- 
ing at the piece whether it would be a suitabie 
purchase for her. 

“But the point which I shall especially em- 
phasize is the matter of time. Had these or- 
ders come to me three weeks ago, when I was 
making similar puichases, it would have taken 
very little extra time to fill them. And if she 
can but anticipate her needs for a few weeks 
ahead, especially in the matter of unusual 
things, it would be a real pleasure to picture 
for her some of the dainty, pretty tancies that 
do not get so far inland as her secluded home, 
but which would delight her beauty-loving 
soul. 

“It seems ungracious to suggest it, but if 
Lucy had only sent a check covering the prob- 
able amount of her purchase;, it would have 
been a great convenience just now. I have 
several bills to meet today, and immediate use 
for all the ready money in my pocket-book, 
therefore a visit to the bank will have to be the 
first thing on my list of engagements for the 
morning. And if my means were limited, I 
should find the car fares and lunch bills quite 
a serious item.” 

It will be imagined that the masculine cousin 
had disappeared long before these wise ideas 
had been thought out in the lady’s mind, Bat 
the pretty collection of finery which she dis- 
played to him in a day or so, assured him that 
no pains had been spared to make Cousin Lucy 








the belle of the important occasion; and that if 
she wished to send another indefinite, impera 

tive, impossible request, it would be cheerfully 
undertaken. But he certainly believed that could 
Cousin Lucy, and a great many other cousins, 
understand better all the conditions of city life, 
she would gladly regulate her demands in ac- 


cordance therewith.— Helen Marshall North, in 
Harper’s Bazar. 





HARMLESS COSMETICS. 


An oatmeal poultice for the face at night, or 
a irequent wash during the day of half a cup- 
ful of the meal mixed with two and a half cups 
of water, make the skin very fair and soft. 
In preparing it, the water should be left on the 
meal overnight, and the next morning strained 
off, or rather poured off, with the coarser part 
of the meal; the residue is then strained, and 
enough bay-rum added to make it about as 
thick a8 cream. This perfectly innocent and 
inexpensive application will improve face, 
neck. and hands almost immediately. Cucum- 
ber cream is a well-known beautifier in France. 
The fresh vegetable pared, cut into smal! pieces» 
and the juice brought to the boiling-point, 
yields a very cooling aud beneficial daily wash. 
When sufficiently cool the liquid should be 
strained out and bottled for use. 





THE WEED CURE. 


A woman who has tried it writes to the 
American Garden thatif this cure was given by 
a great doctor, charging a big fee, it would be 
taken Oftener than it is now when the medicine 
lies in your back yard in an onion patch per- 
haps, or better, in a bed of geraniums or petun- 
ias. Puta waterproof on the ground, sit down 
on it, and pull out the weeds. Work at this an 
hour or two a day regularly. Of course, your 
back will have a “crick” and you will sigh for 
a cast-iron one with brass hinges. But perse- 
vere; your back will strengthen, your nerves 
will forget themselves, and you will sleep all 
night like baby. 





There is scarce a dissenting voice to the 
opinion that women are happier in old age than 
men. The throwing up of wonted activities 
brings a less decided change of habit to the 
woman who holds her accustomed seat while 
the same household duties are being done about 
her than the man who is routed from his count- 
ing-house and tries in vain to find a new in- 
terest, new occupation, but only succeeds in 
realizing that the days of his power, of his 
physical and mental activity, are done. The 
woman feels that she is sheltered, taken care of, 
the man that his scepter has passed into usurp- 
ing hands. 





Dr. Swett’s Root Beer. 


A package to make 5 gallons 25 cents; by mail, 
8icents. 4 packages $1.00, prepaid. Composed of 
Sarsaparilla, Life of Man, Juniper, etc.,etc. An 
agreeable drink, while acting gently and benefi- 
cially on the stomach, liver and =. Put up 
only at the N. E. Botanic Depot, 245 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. 


Tut's Pills 


FOR TORPID LIVER. 


A torpid liver deranges the whole sys- 





Sem, and produces 


Sick Headache, 
Dyspepsia, Costiveness, Rheu- 
matism, Sallow Skin and Piles. 


There is no better remedy for these 
common diseases than Tutt’s Liver 
Pills, as a trial will prove. Price, 25c. 


Sold Everywhere. 


ERRORS 


=" = 


YOUTH. 


Sufferers from Nervous Debilit y, Youthful 
Indiscretions, Lost Manhood, Mucous 
discharges, Eruptions of all Hinds, Decay, 
Debili‘y, Consumption, Excesses, Night 
Emissions, Wash in urine, Seminal weak- 
ness, Disease of the Kidneys, Bladder, and 
other organs, Impotence, Overwork, Weak- 
ness of mind or body, Excesses in old or young, 
Varicocele, Spermatorrhea, Wasting 
away and nervous prostration can be radically and 
permanently cured by the use of our famous pills. 
They are safe, prompt and effectual, the original 
and only cure fer the above Diseases. Price 
$1.00 per box of 60 pills or six packages for $5.00 
which will cure most cases. 


NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL INSTITUTE 


24 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 








Gentlemen may consult with us at our office free 
of charge. 


(Copyrighted. ) 









PUMPS 


are easily set and the Cheapest and Best | i 
Pumps in the World for deep or shallow | 
Wells. 32° NEVER FREEZES. 64% % 
WIND ENGINES & Powe 
or POWER. 
Estimates given and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Correspondence solicited. 


WOOD, IRON & COPPER PUMPS) 


Largest stock in New England. 
DRIVE WELL and WATER SUP- 
PLY MATERIALS of every kind. 
8s” Wells sunk in Earth or Rock.-@a 


SMITH & WINCHESTER, 


successors tO MAST, FOOS &Co., 
19 to 31 Wendell St., near Oliver St. 
. BOSTON, MASS. 




















NVIGORATOR, 


If what you eat hurts you, or if you are troubled 


with 
DYSPEPSIA, 
NERV¢ USNES®, 
HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, 
LOW SPIRITS, 
KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 
ETC,, ETC. 


TRY A BOTTLE OF 


DR. HAMS 


AROMATIC INVIGORATOR 


It has stood the tests of the public for overa 
quarter of a century, and thousands have testified 
to its value. Send for circular and testimonials. 
For sale by all druggists at 50c. and $1 per bottle 


HEATH & MURRAY, ° 


General Agents for New England, 
NO. 276 WASHINGTON :T,, BOSTON. 


W RINGERS AND CARPET 
SWEEPERS. 
The largest stock in New England to select from. All kinds 


and sizes. Repairing a specialty. Also dealers in rubber goods 
ots garden hose. PRESCOTT BROS., 62 and 64 Cornhill, 
n. 


conlyReiapiey TANSY PILLS, 


prompt, effectual. The original and on! uine Woman's Salvation. 
pate, Fen with sworn testimonials, pet 4 2 stps. pkee, by mail, $1.0% 
Warranted satisfactory, DR. R. F, CATON, Box 5207, Boston, 
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of such merit that, when a person possesses them, in any locality, the 
fame spreads, and many people purchase ; a large and profitable trad 
always results. We can suppiy free only one person in each locality-gay* 
‘Lhose who write at once, will make sure of their reward, while those 
who delay will lose the chance. Best Gun, Grand Telescope. No space 
: 


ther notice,send absolutely free,to one 
locality,one of our Grand Bouble 
Telescopes, and the best Double-Bar- __-- 
relled Shot Gun made. We 


to explain further here. Those who write at once will secure iT 


livery. State your express-oilice address, Address, AA. EI 
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Breech. 

Loading. 
td 10 or 12 Bore. 
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ETT & CO., Box 339, Portland, Maine. 








HOLLIS’ 


POULTRY 








CANNED MBHAT. 


This meat which is strictly fresh and ground fine is the best thing in the world to make 


CHICKENS GROW. 


It is hermetically sealed in 8-b tin cans and will keep until opened. 30 cts. per single can; $3 pe 


HOLLIS DRESSED MEAT & WOOL CO., 
20 and 22 North St., Boston, Mass, Mention paper. 





WALTER A. WOOD MOWERS 


AND REAPERS, 


WOOD MACHINES never get 


stale. They are always in the 
54026 Machines made 


lead, 
and sold in 1888. 


Examine the 
1889 Machine be- ™ 


fore purchasing. ~ Regs ae 
GEO. TYLER & CO., 43 So. Market St.. Boston. 


Sole Agents in Boston for;\Wood Machines and Extras, «i 
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Price on CarS, coy | 
WITH CRATE-STAND, Lh Aint 


$10. 
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>> WILLIAMS’ GRINDER 


FOR 


<*", Mower and Reaper Knives. 


WITH THIS MACHINE ONE MAN 


can grind the knives of a Cutter Bar, in 


one-half the time required by two 
men on a common grindstone—Tlo if with 
PEAFEST ACCUAACY and on any desi. ed bevel. 

Knives 80 ground cut easier a: ilast lon¢- 
er. The grindstone is kept perftectiy true, 
by using occasionally,the see! cutting roll, 
E, Whichis sent withevery machine 


WRITE FOR CIRCULALS TO 


358 The Williams Bros’, M’l’g Co., Makers, 


Glastonbury, (No 





THE STANDARD BUCKEYE MOWER can be seen at our Store. 
Parker & Wo0d, sos foc cccacecctecce, 49 No. Marketi St., Boston. 





THE STANDARD BUCKEYE MOWER. 
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Look Out for Improvements of 1889. 


A new &cythe which cannot be broken. 
A new Inside Shoe which cannot be clogged. 


Patented Self-Oiling Pitman. 


Patented Chafe Plates, maintaining the Shear Cut. 


Patent Currying *prings. 


No other machine has these improvements. : 
Be sure to see the New Big Six Foot Mower, the lightest draft 


Mower ever put in grass. 
Beware of imitations. 


Has but two Cog wheels. 


THE RICHARDSON MANUFACTURINC CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS, 





Que 


The STANDARD BUCKEYE MOWER is on exhibition and for sale at JOSEPH BRECK & 
SONS’, 51, 52 and 53 North Market S8t., Boston, Mass. 








MUSIC and FLOWERS 


Go well together. Prepare to enjoy the genial 
season by learning Summer Songs, and playing 
restful Summer Idyls, found in abundance 
on the pages of Books published by 
DITSON COMPANY. 

In our new POPULAR SONG COLLEC- 
TION ($1) are found such songs as “Happy 
Birds,” ‘Hunting 4 Jeafed Clover,” “An Old 
Garden,” “At My Window,” and 32 others. 

In our new CHOICE SACRED SOLOS ($1) 
are found “Beulah Land,”’ “Good Shepherd,” 
‘When the Mi-ts,” “*‘Home so Blest,’’ and 30 
other songs of great beauty. 

In our new POPTLAR PIANO COLLEC- 
TION ($1) are many pieces that sound well 
among the trees, as ‘‘Dent de Leon,” ‘alpine 
Shepherd,” ‘‘Forget-me-not,” fb Echo,”’ 
‘Chapel in the Mountains,’ and 20 other pleas- 
ing pieces, 

Infour new POPULAR Ff ANCE COLLEC- 
TION ($1) there are many new and sparkling 
Waltzes, Polkas, Etc. 

Spend a V in providing such books as the above 

and also the genial College Somge (50 cts.), 

College Songs for Bavjo ($1), for Guitar ($1), 

or War Songs (50 cts.), or Good Old Songs 

We Used to Sing ($!), or one or more of our 

excellent Glee or Chorus collections. (See Cata- 

logues. ) 

GUITAS, BANJOS, MANDOLINS, of the 
best quality, for sale at reasonable prices. 


Any Book Mailed for Retail Priee. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 
Boston. 


A SENSIBLE GRAIN RATION 


MILCH COWS. 


Six quarts (lbs) of “CLEVELAND” LIN- 
SEED MEAL with 3 pounds of Corn or Cob 
Meal daily ; turns out the Milk, builds up the 
Cow, manures the Land, and costs about 11 
cents daily. 

‘“‘Cleveland” Linseed Meal, or Pure Crushed 
Flax Seed, without the oi), isa Grand SUMMER 
Feed. Made by 


THE CLEVELAND LINSEED OIL CO, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Sold by leading Grain Men. 


Address correspondence 


JOHN KING, 


P. O. Box 21, South Framingham, Mass. 


A SUFFERER Suncrest 
yas weakne 
lost vigor, etc., was restored to health jn such are 
markable manner after all else had failed, that he 
will sena tne mode ot cure FREE to all fellow suffer- 
ers. Address L, G., MITCHELL, East Haddam, Conn, 
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UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 
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GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 


(C.,R.1.&P. andc., K. &N. R’ys.) 

West, Northwest and Southwest. It includes 
CHICAGO, JOLIET, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, WA- 
TERTOWN, SIOUX FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, 
ST. PAUL, ST. JOSEPH, ATCHISON, LEAVEN- 
WORTH, KANSAS CITY, TOPEKA, COLORADO 
SPRINGS, DENVER, PUEBLO, and hundreds of 
prosperous cities and towns—traversing vast areas 
of the richest farming lands in the west. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Leading all competitors in splendor and luxury 
of accommodations (daily) between CHICAGO 
and COLORADO SPRINGS, DENVER and PU- 
EBLO. Similar magnificent VESTIBULE TRAIN 
service (daily) between CHICAGO and COUNCIL 
BLUFFS (OMAHA), and between CHICAGO anc 
KANSAS CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegant 
Dining Cars (serving delicious meals at moderat: 
prices), restful Reclining Chair Cars (seats FRE!) 
and Palace Sleeping Cars. The direct line to 
NELSON, HORTON, HUTCHINSON, WICHITA, 
ABILENE, CALDWELL, and all points in *outh- 
ern Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Ter- 
ritory and Texas. California Excursions daily. 
Choice of routes to the Pacific coast. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Runs superbly equipped Express Trains, daily, 
between Chicago, St. Joseph, Atchison, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas City, and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. The popular touristline tothe scenic resorts 
and hunting and fishing grounds of the northwest. 
Its Watertown and Sioux Falls branch traverses 
the great ‘‘WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” ot 
Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota and East 
Central Dakota. 


The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 
E. ST. JOHN, E.A. HOLBROOK, 

Gen’l Manager. Genl Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
ERTELS VICTOR HAY. <4 nt a) 
VU 


SHIPPED ANYWHERE TO OPERATES “5 RCHASER TO KEEP ONG 
ON TRIBLAGAINS TALL OTHER DOING MOST AND BEST wo 
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Hew England Farmer. 
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‘AN UNSURPASSED ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 


Rates 15 cents per line, with aliberal dis- 
ount for large amounts. To make the paper a 
popular means for farmers, stock-raisers and oth- 
ers to briefly inform each other of their wants and 
what they have to sell, we will take advertise- 
ments for ashort space asa single line, cash in 
advance. Seven words average a line. 


The first, fourth, fifth and eighth pages go to 
press Wednesday evening. 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 

G.W.NYE, ..... .NasHuA,N. H. 
F. W. CHEEVER, . . . WALDEN, VT. 
A. W. WINGATE, . . .8ouTH ELIOT, ME. 
M. P. RICHARDSON, . ATHOL CENTRE, Mass. 
W.H. HAMMOND,, . . ELLIOTT, CONN. 
M.W.NYE,..... +. NASHUA,N. H. 
W. WILLIAMS,. . . W. RANDOLPH, VT. 
G@EO.A. ROGERS,. . . W. UPTON, 88. 
Are duly authorized agents of this paper and will 
canvass for subscribers and collections in New 
England. Subscribers are requested to forward 
their subscriptions without waiting for the agent 
to call, The date on their label will always show 
how far they have paid up. 
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lf the remarkable concensus of public opinion 
as to the great improvement in the New Ena- 
LAND FARMER during the past three years has 
any foundation in fact the subscription lis 
should be up to 40,000. Tell your neigbors. 





Partly on account of impecuniosity and partly 
on account of American “push,” there is often 
too much of a tendency to overlook broad cul- 
ture and to regard as a practical education only 
that which will fit a young person in the short- 
est time to make the most money. 





The most peaceful community in existence 
probably is that located near a correspondent ot 
the American Garden who advises the ladies to 
work more in the garden for their health even 
though it may take so much time that “there 
will not be a crazy quilt to show their friends 
with 5000 pieces.” 





The Hale Brothers of South Glastonbury, 
Conn., expect to barvest this season the largest 
crop of peaches ever grown in New England 
upon any single farm. All their trees of bear- 
ing age give promise of a fullcrop. This is 
geod news to New England consumers as well 
as cheering to the growers, for the nearer the 
two ends of the trade the more fresh and per- 
fect the fruit. 





A subscriber who sends us some compliment- 
ary words with his year’s subscription, adds: 
“T feel sure words of appreciation and encour- 
agement must be very welcome to an editor.” 
He can rest assured they are. We do not know 
of any one who is not made glad and encour- 
aged by evidences that his work is appreciated, 
but to an editor whose work is peculiarly labo- 
rious and perplexing, proof that his labors have 
touched some responsive heart, is peculiarly 
gratifying. 





The milk producers in Hillsboro Bridge, N. 
H., and towns near by are much dissatisfied 
over the last deal with the Boston milk con- 
tractors. Heretofore the discount from the 
Boston prices in that vicinity has been 10 cents 
in winter and 13 in summer, an average of 114 
cents providing equal amounts are furnished 
during both seasons. Under the present agree- 
ment between the representatives of the milk 
producers and contractors the schedule discount 
for that distance from Boston is 12 cents or one- 
half a cent more than heretofore. This makes 
the net rate 20 cents, or as the contractors have 
graded it 18, 20 and 22 for the different months, 
although the implied understanding between 
the officers of the two associations in all the 
conferences was that no producer should be any 
worse off than before. 





Tbe season of college commencements is 
again at hand and it is in order to restate ihe 
old truth that a college education is not intended 
to equip a young man to go into the world and 
at once make money. There is no more false 
doctrine than the interpretation which ninety 
out of a hundred people would put upon the 
following sentence which was recently pub- 
fished in an exchange: ‘‘The purpose of the 
boys’ education is to fit him for his work what- 
ever that may be. The education given in a 
country school then ought to fit the boy to be a 
successful farmer.” While in a very broad and 
general way common school and college educa- 
tion is to fit a boy for his life work they are in- 
tended to give a general knowledge and broad 
discipline which will serve as a solid expansive 
foundation on which to build the trade or pro_ 
fession. 





Civil service reformers and spoilsmen agree 
that in both private business and in public 
position, the most efficient work is done by 
those who are,in all essentials, in sympathy 
with the ruling powers. But what are essen- 
tials? Here is where the difference creeps in. 
The spoilsman believes that party affiliation is 
essential for all government employes, down 
even to the errand boy. The civil service re- 
former does not consider it absolutely and im- 
peratively necessary that the woman who 
scrubs the bank floor should agree with its 
president on bimetalism, that the truckman who 
carries the Zion’s Herald to the postoffice should 
be a methodist, that the expert locomotive en- 
gineer should disapprove of the interstate com- 
merce act, or that the accurate and skillful 
distributor of mails should have a certain 
party labelin his hat band. The farmer does 
not demand that the man who milks his cows 
shall believe in cutting seed potatoes to the 
single eye. 





This paper was the first to call attention to 
the fact that the milk contractors intended 
grading-the price of milk for the Boston mar- 
ket during the time for which the present con- 
tract extends. The producers have excellent 
reason for demurring at this as being contrary 
to the spirit if not the letter of the decision of 
the state board of arbitration. Paying figures 
that average 32 is not paying 32 cents per can 
or even its equivalent unless equal amounts are 
delivered during the periods of low prices and 
of high prices. Further, the board, in explain- 
ing why they decided as they did relative to the 
surplus, say: “In three months of the above, 
during which time the price fixed upon prevails, 
more milk will be received by the contractors 
than they will be able to dispose of as milk.’ 
This shows conclusively that the board of arbi- 


tration expected that the contractors would pay 
the same price through the entire six months, 


which possibly is not prohibited by the deci” 
sion but is contrary to its spirit. 





During the tariff agitation prior to the recent 
election Henry George said: “If a tariff be- 
tween nations is logically sound, then the same 
logic to be consistent would require one be- 
tween states and between towns.” This is 
true. But it is no argument against the system 
of protection, though Mr. George intended it as 
such. A tariff isa tax which the public spir- 
ited people of a nation impose upon themselves 
for the sake of promoting internal development 
and growth. People of towns and cities also 
tax themselves to promote the growth of their 
own commonwealths or municipalities, though 
in a different way. The principle is the same 
though methods may differ. When Massachu- 
setts sunk millions of dollars boring the Hoosac 
Mountain, it was a tax to help herself, just as a 
protective tariff is a tax to help the nation. 
When a town votes to exempt from taxation 
any manufacturer who will settle in its limits, 
the principle is the same. Many public-spirited 
peop e pay the small storekeepers in their towns 
and villages more than they would have to pay 
for the same articles in the city, for the sake of 
encouraging the village store. This is another 
application of the same principle. We occa- 
sionally lose a subscriber who says that he likes 
our paper better than any other, but that a 
feeling of duty compels him to subscribe for his 
State agricultural paper, and he cannot afford 
two. In that case he is taxing himself for his 
own State advantage. 

Any man that is a real man has feelings of 
local pride and patriotism. So long as human 
nature continues will people strive to build up 
their own towns, villages, states and nations, 
and tax themselves with that end in view. 
Methods may differ, but the same commendable 
motive underlies all. 








THE OUTLOOK. 


The present week is anniversary week in 
Boston, even to its traditional weather. The 
old-fashioned anniversary week is becoming 
less and less a notable occasion, largely on ac- 
count of the increased facilities of travel, which 
enable people to get about more than formerly, 
and the increased circulation of newspapers, 
which give the news so fully that one is not 
obliged to attend the meetings to keep posted. 
These reasons make special occasions less of a 
marked gala time than formerly. Neverthe- 
less, large numbers of strangers have been in 
the city, and many very interesting meetings 
have been held. The most largely attended 
and enthusiastic, we should judge from the re- 
ports in the daily papers, were those of the 
women’s associations and the more liberal! re- 
ligious bodies. Many other valuable and in- 
teresting meetings have been held.§ 

National politics are developing nothing 
new. ‘The offices are as yet more important 
than questions of statecraft. Many of the new 
American ministers are arriving at their desti- 
nations and being received at the various for- 
eign countries to which they have been sent. 
Queen Victoria received Minister Lincoln with 
peculiar cor@iality and had a long talk with 
him. Minister Thomas was received by King 
Oscar of Sweden with much pomp and good- 
will. Minister Reid, when received by Presi- 
dent Carnot, gracefully alluded to the close 
sympathy between our people and the French 
republic. 

Mr. C. H. Prescott second vice-president of 
the Northern Pacific railroad who was recently 
examined by the congressional committee 
which is investigating this governments rela- 
tions with Canada said that ‘In the Canadian 
Pacific railroad we have a spectacle of a foreign 
railroad built as a military connection by the 
British government, subsidized by the British 
money, poaching on our business and thriving 
on American business to the detriment of our 
own national commerce.” The problems which 
the interstate commerce law has raised in con- 
nection with the Canadian railroads are very 
important and complicated. 

The government agents are busy making al- 
lotments of land under the severalty act to 
those Indians who express a willingness to 
hold the land in this way. When an Indian 
gets a patent to his land he becomes a full 
American citizen and is entitled to vote. The 
Indian vote may be an object of importance 
one of these days. The new departure in In- 
dian land ownership is likely to work impor- 
tant results in the way of settling the Indian 
difficulties, though nothing very great may be 
expected at once. 





ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY PIECES. 


Something About Watches. 


The average watch has over 160 different 
pieces, each requiring different treatment, and 
many demanding special machines. So that 
when the finished timekeeper is ready to put 
on the market, it has gone through from 3700 
to 3800 operations. Our readers will, therefore, 
see how entirely useless it would be to attempt 
to learn the whole process of watch making in 
three hours, or to describe in half a column 
what the Suburban Press association saw in an 
excursion to the factory of the American Wal- 
tham Watch company Monday afternoon. This 
is the oldest and largest watch factory in the 
world. The buildings have a frontage of 646 feet 
but if all the wings were stretched out in a 
single line they would make a building nearly 
half a mile long. The company employ about 
2700 hands, who are able by the he!p of the 
wonderfully delicate and intricate machinery, 
driven by miles of shafting and over 5000 pul- 
leys, to manufacture 1500 watches a day which 
retail at from six dollars to two hundred dollars. 
We were surprised to learn that there is much 
less difference in the running quality of the dif- 
ferent grades ot watches than the range in 
prices would indicate. Tbe amount of elabo- 
rateness of the finishing and the expense ot the 
cases are the most important factors in estab- 
lishing the price, the Waltham make being a 
guarantee of a good running watch in any 
grade. The most marvellous sights to a 
stranger are the automatic machinery devised 
by the company’s mechanics which seems to 
have received a degree of human intelligence, 
and the accuracy with which the most micro- 
scopic processes are carried on. The increasing 
cheapness ot watches during the past twenty 
years is due to the perfection of their automatic 
machines which displace much hand labor and 
bring the luxury of carryinga good watch with- 
in the means of even the boys. This immense 
company has grown from small beginnings by 
the development of these processes which have 
given it a continually increasing power and 
strength. 

One of the excellent features of the establish- 
ment is the very pleasant relations existing be- 
tween the employers and employed. [nte)li- 
gent, well-paid, contented operatives are not the 
ones to strike or make disturbances. Jobn 
; Swinton, the socialist agitator, visited these 





ana that the grading is a piece of “inching up”’ 


works last year and was enthusiastic at what 
he found, though previously he had supposed 
such a state of affairs to be an unattainable 
utopia. 

The inspection of these great works was both 
a pleasure anda profit. It is always interest- 
ing and suggestive to see what perfection of 
mechanism and system is attainable, and to in- 
vestigate curious and successful processes. 





POTATO CULTURE IN NEW JEBR- 
SEY. 

Money is made in raising potatoes by the 
farmers of Monmouth County, New Jersey. 
The soil is a sandy loam, warm and easily 
worked, and is enriched annually by dressings 
of marl ploughed in. The mar! not only ma- 
nures the soil but tends to make it more friable. 
The absence of barn-yard manure keeps the 
crops free from scab. About three hundred 
pounds of potato manure is dropped in the rows 
with the seed. The rows are three feet apart. 
The seed is cut to single eyes and planted at in- 
tervals of thirteen inches with the Aspinwall 
potato planter which drops fertilizer and seed 
and covers at the rate of four to six acres per 
day. 

When the seed has sprouted well the Jand is 
harrowed. After the plants show themselves 
an inch or two above ground a light furrow is 
thrown on them by a single plow or a cultiva- 
tor and left one day, after which the ground is 
harrowed again. The earth on the plants pro- 
tects them from the harrow teeth and the weeds 
are now pretty thoroughly set back. 

The cultivator only is used afterwards. No 
hand-hoeing is necessary. The plants are 
sprinkled with paris green and land-plaster, at 
thé rate of six pounds of poison to one barrel of 
plaster when the old bugs first appear and later 
with paris green and water. A horse sprinkler 
is used for the latter. No farmer expects a 
crop of less than one hundred and seventy five 
bushels per acre and the average is above this 
in favorable seasons. 





CROPS AND THE SEABON. 


The weather bureau crop bulletin for New 
England, dated May 25, reports the rain fall 
for the week generally in excess, being the 
heaviest in Northern Vermont and showing a 
deficiency in Eastern Maine. In Northern 
Rhode Island and Southeastern Massachusetts 
the precipitation wag so excessive as to be 
detrimental to some crops. Generally speak- 
ing the weather was favorable for vegetation. 
It seems now that nothing can prevent a good 
hay crop which will be gathered two weeks 
earlier than usual. The prospects for grain 
and fruit are good. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE’S 


report on condition of crops for May is favor- 
able to good harvests the present season. The 
winter wheat crop has been generally free from 
adverse conditions from the day of seeding to 
the present time. The same is true of winter 
rye, except in a few localities. In New England 
and along the Atlantic coast spring plowing is 
from ten to fifteen percent more advanced than 
usual, and the early spring has encouraged a 
wider area under cultivation than for some years 
past. Mowings and pastures have generally 
come through the winter in good condition. 
Returns show that in New England there is a 
stendy tendency to more grass and dairy prod- 
ucts at the expense of corn and potatoes, both 
of which were low in price last year. From 
European countries there are no serious com- 
plaints, the winter having been, generally speak~ 
ing, favorable to the chief grain crops, of which 
rye takes the lead in the more northern sections. 
In India the wheat is looking better than the 
average in several of the provinces, while in 
others there will be a decided deficit. On the 
whole the prospects for 1889 are quite cheering, 
both to producers and consumers. 





PERSONAL. 


Two thirds of the graduating class of Yale 
College are for tariff reform. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe completed seventy 
years of useful and brilliant life last Saturday. 


Henry W. Sage, one of Ithaca’s millionaires, 
has given to Cornell University a $300,000 en- 
dowment for the library. 


Ex-President Cleveland was the guest of the 
young men’s democratic club in New York city 
Monday and was received with much enthusi- 
asm. 

The czar of Russia has given up the review of 
the troops which he had arranged in honor of 
the shah of Persia’s visit, owing to fear of the 
Nihilists. 

At the Presbyterian convention in New York, 
Monday afternoon, an exciting debate resulted 
over a resolution in favor of prohibition which 
was bitterly opposed by Rev. Dr. Crosby and 
others. After an almost general pandemonium 
the resolution was adopted and Dr. Crosby left 
the meeting. 


The murder of Dr. Cronin of Chicago is occa- 
sioning much talk. It is alleged that he was 
taken out of the way as a result of differences 
among the Irish societies in Chicago. The 
funeral, Sunday, was a very remarkable affair. 
The procession was miles in length. Itis said 
that 7,200 men were in lin. 


From advanced sheets of Col. Wright’s report 
of divorces in the United States it is shown that 
divorces have doubled, or more than doubled, 
within twenty years in the leading nations of 
the world; but the gain in Europe, with four or 
five times the population of the United States, is 
much slower than it is in this country. 


Hon. T. P. O'Connor writes to the Boston 
Globe that it is the present policy of the British 
government to do as little as possible in the 
matter of the Irish troubles, hoping that Mr. 
Gladstone will not live a great while longer and 
that with him out of the way confusion will 
follow to the liberal party. 


Laura Bridgman, the famous blind, deaf and 
dumb scholar, died last Friday of congestion of 
the lungs, aged 60. When two years old she 
was more active and intelligent than ordinary 
children but scarlet fever deprived her of both 
eyes and the sense of hearing. When seven 
years old health was restored but deafness had 
been followed by dumbness. She arrived at the 
Perkins Institute in South Boston when eight 
years old. Here by a slow process Dr. Howe 
was gradually enabled to teach her alphabetical 
signs as made by the fingers, as well as ability 
to write, and she became very intelligent. 





At the Paris exposition the American machi- 
nery exhibit occupies one-third of the entire 
space of the machinery building and is in all 
respects but one more imposing than the ex- 
hidit at any previous international exhibition; 
that exception is an agricultural machinery in 
which we do not show progress corresponding to 
that manifest in other lines. 





Bangor, Me.: “Enclosed please find amount 
of advertising bill. Hope to try the New 
ENGLAND FaRMER again before long as I think 





it a good medium.” 


— 








ROBERT T. ALMY & CO. 


ONE OF BOSTON’S LEADING RE- 
TAIL CLOTHING HOUSBHES. 





A Firm of Great Push and Enterprise, 
Fully Alive to the Modern Modes 
of Doing Business. 





LARGELY INCREASED SALES DURING THE PAST 
YEAR UNDER THE NEW EXECUTIVE.—THEIR 
PREMISES CENTRALLY LOCATED AT THE 
CORNER OF WASHINGTON AND ESSEX 
STREETS.—A STOCK UNEXCEPTIONABLE IN 
VARIETY, QUALITY AND PRICE. 


There are some fifteen wholesale clothing 
houses in Boston and about the same number 
doing a wholesale and retail! business combined, 
representing sales over $20,000,000 per year, and 
a capital of tully $4,000,000, proving that the 
clothing industry is one of the most important 
in the city, and more extensive than most of our 
readers, and even the ereat majority of Boston 
people are aware of. The credit of the houses 
ranks A No. 1, and there are as few failures as 
in any line, the firms having ample capital to 
carry on any enterprise. The Boston house 
constituency comprises the whole of New Eng- 
land, and Boston sells more clothing, in propor- 
tion to population, than any other city in the 
Union; the prices are so low as to be astonish- 
ing to the trade in other cities. In the manu- 
facture of clothing New York probably stands 
first, Chicago second, Bostoa third, Rochester 
fourth and Cincinnati fifth. In Boston all 
grades are made, and there has been an increase 
in the business during the last ten years; while 


ALL TASTES ARE CATERED TO 


the largest proportion of the demand is for me- 
dium and high-priced clothing. 

The premises of the well known house of 
Robert T. Almy & Co., are situated at 622 
Washington street, corner of Essex street. This 
is an old stand in this business; the building 
was erected after the Globe fire and occupied 
by the Eagle Ulothing Co. which had previ- 
ously been located on the opposite side of 
Essex street. The location is most desirable 
and in its selection much foresight and sound 
judgment were used; few sites in New Eng- 
land presenting so many advantageous features 
for this line of business. There are few spots 
in the city past which there is a greater pedes- 
trian traffic, and there is direct communication 
by street car to all the railroad depots and 
every part of the city and suburbs. The ap- 
pearance of the windows from the street is at- 
tractive, arresting the attention of every 
passer-by, the display being neat and artistic, 
not only by reason of the way in which the 
goods are disposed, but even more so because 
of their 

FINE AND ATTRACTIVE QUALITY. 


Every competent judge will admit that the 
display in the left window on the Washington 
street side is unquestionably beyond compari- 
son with anything of the kind in Boston, rep- 
resenting all the latest Parisian styles for chil- 
dren from three to five years of age; in the 
right hand window is a display suitable for 
youths of from 14 to 18 years of age, proving 
that style and quality in garments for these 
elements of the commmunity are carried by 
this firm to a farther extent than by any other 
house in the city. 

On entering the first floor the favorable im- 
ression thus formed is fully sustained. The 
ofty ceilings are supported by iron pillars, 
fitted into iron girdles, with a large expanse of 
window surface on two sides and in the even- 
ings the place is brilliant by electric light. 
The employees are thoroughly experienced and 
receive visitors with the utmost courtesy, no 
pressure being made to effect a sale; the visitor 
merely making an inspection is treated with 
the same deference as it he had made a heavy 
purchase. It is never under any circumstances 
regarded as atroubleto show goods. Through- 
out the establishment one feature is noticeable 
—the extreme order and neatness observable 
everywhere. Large as are the sales through 
the week Saiurdays they are remarkably ex- 
tensive, furnishing additional evidence, if any 
were necessary that the public recognize 
the superior character of these goods. Here 
all classes purchase for ‘‘Sunday best,” finding 
something better than they can obtain at what 
they regard as the ‘‘everyday” stores. 

The business of this house was established in 
1878 at 116 Westminster street, Providence, R. 
I. What was then known as the Boston branch, 
located at the present site, was established in 
1881. The firm was first known as Edward C. 
Almy & Co., the present title being assumed in 
March of last year, on the dissolution of the 
partnership, Mr. Robert T. Aimy taking the 
Boston store and Mr. Edward C. Almy that at 
Providence, the sales at both houses being at 
that time about equal, each extending into the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


THE RESULTS OF EARNEST EFFORT 


and constant application were never more 
strikingly exemplitied than in the case of this 
house. In 1879 the business did not, probably, 
amount to more than $100,000, while now the 
transactions of the Boston house are larger than 
those of the Providence and Boston branches 
combined in 1881. Under the judicious man- 
agement of the present head they increased 
$90,000 last year, with a handsome further in- 
crease during the few months of the present 
year. The methods practiced by Robert T. 
Almy & Co. are fully in accord with the spirit, 
of the times and the growth of population in the 
eastern States, the firm being fully alive to 
modern modes. Mr. Almy has appreciated the 
fact that with such progress surrounding him, 
only a live, energetic policy could keep pace 
with the times and meet an ever-increasing con- 
stituency with its constantly-augmenting pur- 
chasing power. 

Mr. Robert T. Almy was born in Providence, 
R.I. When very young his father removed to 
lilinois. where he had large land interests. 
liad it not been for his demise when Robert was 
twelve years of age, instead of Boston having a 
successful and representative clothier, the West 
would have secured an able and progressive 
practitioner of modern agriculture. On the 
death of his father, young Robert returned to 
Providence, graduating from the High school 
when sixteen years of age. He then entered the 
employ of a dry-goods house, the head of which 
firm is now governor ot Rhode Island, at a 
salary of four dollars per week. Not finding 
the dry-goods business congenial, at the end of 
six months he transferred his services to A. J. 
Barnaby & Co., where he remained two years, 
when he connected himself with the Boston & 
Providence Clothing Co. Having obtained 


A VALUABLE KNOWLEDGE 


of the business, when 20 years of age he estab- 
lished, with his brother, the present business. 
Among the fifty leading Boston firms which 
during the past few months have received simi- 
lar notice to this in the New ENGLAND Far- 
MER, we know of but one other instance of a 
successful business man of today becoming a 
partner in a Jarge concern at so early an age. 
The promise shown by this young man of 20 
has been fully justified, Robert T. Almy rank- 
ing today as one of the representative men in 
his line in New England. He has one of the 
largest personal acquaintances Of aby man in 
his line in Boston, and no man 1s more consci- 
entious or doing more to educate the people to 
an appreciation of good goods ; none of the 
flimsy articles so frequently foisted on the pub- 
lic are countenanced in his store. Method and 
system have been carried by him as nearly to 
perfection as possible, as is noticeable through- 
out the whole establishment. He is unques- 
tionably a man of large administrative and ex- 
ecutive ability, equally at home in the buying, 
selling and financial departments; none are 
more conversant with the tastes and wants of 
the people, and he is classed as one of the 
KEENEST OBSERVERS 

ket fluctuations and the readiest in antici- 
<i. oe tee principle upon which the busi- 
ness was established has been carried out to the 
present time, Mr. Almy having always believed 
and his success has proved, that the people have 
only to be educated to an appreciation of artistic 
goods, obtainable at reasonable rates, and their 
confidence having been secured, the gilt-edge or 
cash trade certainly follows; every honorable ef- 
fort has always been made by him to effect this 
object. At the time there resentative of the NEW 
ENGLAND FARMER visited the premises the large 
corps of salesmen could not attend to the numer- 
ous customers present; the connection of many of 
whom dates not only to the establishment of the 
present business, but to 

TWO GENERATIONS BACK, 


their fathers having been constant patrons of the 
Eagie Clothing Company, whose business Mr. Al. 
my and his brother purchased. 

While the house is desirous, as much as possible, 
industries, certain classes of 








to encourage home 


; goods cannot be obtained in such perfection in this 
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—‘LABOR OMNIA VINCIT”’ 


brought into New England. 


made, in the heaviest kind of cutting. 


THE DEERIN 


Sold in New England in 1886... 
Sold in New England in 1887 .,.. 
Sold in New Englandin 1888. ..+see+68- 
Will sell this season over... . 


These Machines are the lightest draft Mowers in the world. The material and workmanship used 
in their covstruction produces strength and durability unequalled in any Machine of this class ever 


MOWERS. 


**“MACNUM OPUS ’”’—— 


» « e © © 10 Machines. 
. » 682 Machines. 
. «3323 Machines. 
62.0.6 6 2.64 6 6000 Machines. 


. ».? 


Pay a little more and get something that it will give you pleasure to use. 


You can buy a 34 or 4 foet One-Horse Machine, 4 foot 3 inch, 4 foot 7j inch Two-Horse Machine or 
Machines cutting 5, 6 and 7-foot swaths, which are guaranteed to run as light as any 4-foot Mowers 





THE THOMAS TEDDER. 


t 
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These machines have improvements 





THE ROYAL HORSE RAKE, 





EST IMPROVEMENTS. 
We have both in operation at our sample rooms, showing 
the practical working of the machines in every 
detail, the same as if they were in 
the field. 


They are admitted to be the best 


pecu'iarly adapted to New England and most durable machines mac 
farmers. 
The axles are solid steel, and malleable castings 
take rhe place of the common cast iron 
used in other rakes and tedders. 
LL machines made by the Thomas Manufacturing Company are warranted and 
. a uaranteed to please the purchaser, who gets value received for the mon y 
nvested. 


A large stock of all Standard Brands of Scythes, Hay Rakes, 
Forks, etc., at prices that defy competition. 





¥1 to 79 Clinton Street e 


—"~ 





country as in Europe, and they procure these lines 
of goods from European manufacturers. The 
main endeavor is to clothe the masses with goods 
equal in quality and style to the custom made, and 
none but the best-skilled labor is permitted to 
work on them. The Dp now presented, es- 
pecially those intended for summer wear, are 
among the most select the firm have ever exhib- 
ited, a large portion of the materials having been 
manufactured to their special order. These are 
being offered at 


THE LOWEST PRICES 


consistent with quality. 
The business is divided into departments, under 
a perfect system—men’s clothing, boys’ and 
youths’ clothing and children’s clothing, by means 
of which the firm can clothe the largest man or 
the smallest boy, having goods suitable for every 
condition, age Or size. The firm sell nothing but 
clothing, intending to surpass other houses in the 
excellence of their goods. The consequence is 
that the reputation of the firm stands unsur- 
passed, Its customers, besides including some of 
the best families in Boston, comprise many thou- 
sands from suburban towns and rural districts. — 
Much attention has been given to men’s suits 
and separate garments, it being a great conve- 
nience for men to be able to be supplied in a few 
minutes with anything they require, and of a 
QUALITY AND STYLE 


equal to anything that could be obtained from a 
private tailor. In these respects Robert T. Almy 
& Co. offer facilities which few houses in the 
country are able to do. In all their goods the 
durability and perfection of workmansbip are 
uaranieed. If an article is represented to be of 
oreign-made goods it may confidently be ac- 
cepted that it is so, as no misrepresentation is 
permitted. In all the various lines, such as Prince 
Alberts, cutaways, three button frocks, sacks, etc., 
the stock comprises all the best makes of foreign 
and domestic fabrics, the foreign goods including 
the finest descriptions of diagonals, worsteds, 
cheviots, tweeds, meltons, broadcloths, etc., which 
Leeds, Huddersfield, Bradford or Bristol, in Eng- 
land, can produce, or Scotland, Ireland, France or 
Germany ever sent to this country. For summer 
wear these suits will be found most serviceable, 
being adapted for wear on almost all occasions; 
to those wheee means are limited, but to whom a 
resentable appearance is a necessity, they will be 
ound the most 
ECONOMICAL INVESTMENT 


that could be made. They are suitable for busi- 
ness, walking, summer resort or eveing wear, be- 
ing correct in style for either purpose. Attention 
is called to the Middlesex flannel and Indigo 
serge suits, which are being sold at $10. This 
serge is pronounced by experts to equal anything 
at the price ever brought into the Boston market, 
and not excelled by any of the European makers. 
In worsted suits also remarkable inducements are 
offered, the wide wale diagonals and corkscrews 
being very popular. These are presented in sin- 
gle and double breasted frocks, single breasted 
sacks, etc. Another fashionable and serviceable 
line of summer suits will be found in the varied 
patterns of broken checks and plaids, made in sin- 
gle breasted sack and three or four button cuta- 
way styles, the suits from these materials, offered 
at from $10 to $30 are unsurpassed for quality and 
correctness of style by those of any house in the 
United States. 
IN THE LINE OF TROUSERS 


the firm are now offering exceptionally attractive 
bargains, their magnificent stock having been 
marked down and divided into three grades, at 
$2 50, $350 and $5. These are all new spring 
styles and the goods are warranted to be the best 
the market could furnish. ; 

As a rule men are disposed to pay little attention 
to overcoats in summer, but our climate is so va- 
riable that for evenings a light overcoat is not 
only fashionable but often comfortable. This 
is the season for seaside holidays and moon- 
light excursions, for which the water facili- 
ties of Boston offer such unrivaled inducements 
and this firm is offering a fine assortment of sum- 
mer overcoats in all kinds of material and finish 
from $10 to $25. Already the sales in this line 
this season have been far larger than on any 
previous year. 

In the fall of last year Robert T. Almy & Co., be- 
lieving that what should be a strong feature with 
clothing business had been overlooked or neglect- 
ed—selling the most stylish goods for youths from 
14 to 18 years of age—occupied the field. Mr. Almy 
made special efforts in this direction, securing the 
best material, having the goods cut inthe most 
fashionable styles and made by the most expert 
workmen, so that there never has been such a 
steady flow of 


POPULAR PATRONAGE 


in favor of any line of goods as has been enjoyed 
by this firm. Up tothe present time this season 
has been more signally marked by success, showin 
how sound and far-seeing were his wisdom an 
judgment. 

In the line of children’s goods the same sound 
judgment has been displayed. Here will be found 
an excellent assortment of short pants, Norfolk 
plaited blouses, combination suits, print and other 
descriptions of waists, and, in short, every article 
which can be required to dressa child well and 
suitably forthe heated term. The choice of ma- 
terial includes every kind of American made im- 
ported goods. Indeed, the advantages offered in 
the boys’ and youths’ and children’s departments 
will be found, we believe, greater than those offered 
by any other house, both in extent, variety, qual- 
ity and price. 

As the prices, quality for quality, are as low if 
not lower than at any other store in the country, 
we have no hesitation in giving this firm a cheer- 
ful and hearty endorsement. e say this with a 
full appreciation of the fact that to make both 
ends meet and to lay by a little for the future, the 


FARMER MUST DO HIS TRADING. 


where he can obtain the best value, and it is with 
the observation of many years, and the experience 
of hundreds of farmers in our mind, that we re- 
peat the advice, knowing that in the end the best 
is the cheapest and in every way most satisfac- 


tory. 

The firm issued a very handsome catalogue, con- 
taining valuable information with regard to cloth- 
ing. it was so highly appreciated that the de- 
mand was not only unexpected but unprecedented, 





so that now there are but a few copies left. The 


Cc. H. THOMPSON 


| 


é& CO., 


° Boston, Mass. 


firm will issue a new and enlarged edition at an 
early date, in which will be incorporated severa| 
new features, making it till more valuable and in 
teresting. 

THE MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 

of the business is exceedingly large, orders being 
received daily from all perts of the United States, 
the rapid and steady increase being attributable 
to the promptnees with which orders are filled— 
rarely are they allowed to remain in the house un 
executed more than a few hours—and the satisfac. 
tion which the goods afford; if they are not satis 
factory they will be cheerfully exchanged or th 
money refunded. 





IN GENERAL. 
The two-mile bicyle race between Yale and 
Harvard resulted in a victory for Yale 
The dailies report heavy white frosts in vari- 
ous parts of New Hampshire on Monday m 
ing. 
The valuable Blake herbarium valued at 
$1,000 has bsen presented to the Maine State 
college. 
The establishment of a hospital in Massachu- 
setts for kleptomaniacs and inebriates is now 
assured. 


The weather was cold enough Sunday night 
to damage the cranberry crop in portions of 
Norfolk county. 

The secret ballot bill has been passed by the 
Connecticut legislature and is now waiting the 
action of the governor. 

The new English boat which is to come over 
to this country and contest for international! 
honors is doing some good work in preliminary 
races. 

During the voting, by which the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives killed the license 
women’s suffrage bill, the democrats refrained 
from voting so as to throw the onus upon the 
republican majority. 





Tours Through the Yellowstone Nationa! 
Purk. 

Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb wil! have 
only two excursions to the Yellowstone Nationa! 
Park this season. The first party will leave 
Boston, Monday, July 22. The tour occupies 
twenty-five days from the departure until the 
return, and the itinerary has been arranged to 
the best possible advantage. The time allowed 
for the tour through the park is much longer 
than is usually allotted by individual tourists, 
and the result is a far more satisfactory round 
of sight-seeing, together with restful halts by 
the way. While the ordinary tourist is rushing 
about with only a few hours in which to see any 
of the points of interest, the Raymond parties 
are found taking their ease at the upper Geyser 
Basin or the Grand Canon. In addition to the 
Yellowstone Park tours, the enterprising firm 
announces twenty-two July trips to leading 
eastern and northern resorts. Send to W. Ray- 
mond, 296 Washington street, opposite Schoo! 
street, Boston, for descriptive circulars. 





THE NEW NORTHWEST. 

Montana, Idaho, Washington and northerd 
Oregon are at present attracting the attention 0! 
home-seekers as well as capitalists desirous 0 
making safe and profitable investments. Te 
climatic advantages and the development of the 
wonderful natural resources of this favored re- 
gion are rapid!y bringing it into prominence 
and inducing unparalleled growth in population 
and commercial importance. The location © 
the lines of the Chicago and Northwester® 
Railway between Chicago and St. Pau! ave 
Chicago and Council Bluffs makes it the C02 
necting link between the East and South at¢ 
this new territory. Frequent fast trains, pr 
viding the very best of service between Chicas? 
and St. Paul and Minneapolis, connect 10 
Miles City, Livingston, Spokane Falls, Bento”, 
Great Falis, and the famous Milk River Ve 
ley, and passengers for Helena, Butte, Por 
land, Tacoma, Seattle, Olympia and al! Past! 
Sound points are given choice of routes, ¥¥ 
either Council Bluffs or St. Paul. First-c# 
eg can procure accommodations je 

alace Sleeping cars through, and the com!0' 
of second-class passengers is provided for °! ® 
service of second-class (or tourist) sleep” 
from either Council Bluffs or St. Paul. 

Maps, time tables and full information ©” 
cerning the Chicago and Northwestern }#* 
way can be procured upon application to ®” 
Ticket Agent in America, or by addressi0¢ ” 
P. Wilson, General Passenger Agent C.& *” 
W. R’y, Chicago, Ill. 


— 
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Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria 


ced 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castori® 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castorit 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castor™ 





When sne nad “hildren. she gave them Castoris 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 1, 1889. 











inside Faneuil Hall Market. 





‘corrected weekly by HILTON & Woopwarp, 
No. 5, Veal and Mutton; GEO. H. RussKiu, Nos. 
17 & 19% Poultry and Game; STURTEVANT & 
HALEY, Nos. 33 & 40, Beef; J. P. SQUIRE & Co., 
Now 28 & 25, Pork, Lara and Hams; CrosBy 
BROS. & COo,, Nos. 57 & 59, Butter, Cheese a 
Zoggs; SANDS, FURBER & Co., Nos. 88 &90, Fruit 
qna Vegetables; SHATTUCK & JONES, No. 128, 
Fish; GEO. E. RICHARDSON & Co., No. 1, F. H. 
Squares Fruit 4 Nuts; Cops, Batses & YeRxa, 
No. 6 &8 F. H. square, Groceries. | 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 


er, ¥ B— Neufchatel,ea @. 5 
Boint + 28 @. 32] New ...10@. 12 
Beat tub. »- 25 @- 28 Old ++ © 016 @. 18 
Fair tub,.20 @. 22 8,¥ doz .16 @. 18 
Good tub, ~18@G@. 20 ape, + « - 20 @. 22 
Cheese, ¥ B— Fancy.... @. 25 
Brie, each, + @- 2 
Frutt. 
les—¥pk 25 @. 50 Oranges, ¥ dz 25g. 50 
Apples vb 144 @. 15 |Prunes, ¥® .6 @ - 25 
Bananas, doz 15 @. 35 | Pine apple each25@ - 35 
Citron, ¥ > . 25 @. 80 Raisins,lay’sh16 @. 30 
Cocoanut, each 5 @.10| Valencias,& 8 @. 10 
Dates, 7 ® -10@6. 15 | Muscatels,B10 @. 20 
Figs, ¥  » +25 @. 80 |Strawberriesbox 10@ 20 
remons, doz 15 @. 30 |Zantecur’nts,10 @ 12 
Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 

Ood,dry, #7. @- 8 | Salt, ¥ kit350 @ 500 
Clams, ¥ gall . @. 60 Lobster, ¥ Bb. . @. 10 
Halibut,sm,¥% @. 17 |Oysters . Common $1 00 
Herrings,do.dz @. 20 | gall . 140 ext 250 
Scaled, ¥ Dox @. 85 |Salmon,sm. @. 30 


kerel— Tongues and Sound 
= each ee a . 1 2 pickled oT ee @ . 124 
Fish--Fresh. 


Brook trout # a @ . 75 Halibut, ¥ Bb 158 . 25 


Butterfish # fh .@- 15 | Gake Pickerel, @. 15 
Cod, b wee - 8 |Laketrovt,® . @. 15 
tengues,¥ B. - 15 | Roe Shad, each. @. 40 
liver oil, pt « - 40; fresh.¥? h.. @. 75 
Cusk, 7 ee. Salmon trout. . @. 15 


- 15 |Salmon.....@. 30 
Spanish mack. @. 25 
Flounders, b . 8 |String Perch doz@. 15 
Goldtish, . . 20 25 |Soft Shell Crabs doz 75 
Green Turtle ¥b@. 20 |Tautog?hb ..@. 12 


Kels, ¥ 1) eee 
Frogs, doz oe 


ee2®see6e6ce8 
ae 
oA@ 


e 


Haddock, ¥%&. @ 8 ‘Whitefish? bh .@. 15 
Groceries. 

Coffee— 33 Cooking 6S @. 35 
Old Gov. Java @. 33 |Maple Syrup @. 100 
Rio... » «24 @. 27 |Mustard, .. 25 @. 40 

Cream Tartar, b @. 40 |Rice, ¥th .6,8@. 9 

Crackers— Saleratus,¥b6@. 9 
Boston, ¥y bh. 6 . 7 Sago, y b ee @ . 7 
Butter. » - 10 @. 25 |Sea Moss, ¥h. @. 20 
Oyster. » » 7 @. 11 |Sugar— 

Pilot. .+-7@-» 10 Granulated bh @. 9} 

Cereala— Powdered... @. 10 
Oat m’14?B.34@. 4 Crushed .. @. 104 
Hominy... @. 3 Yellow .. +738. 83 
Corn meal .24@. 8 | 3pices— 

Rye meal . .« @ - 8 Cassia, ¥ B. @ - 30 
Crushed wheat @. 44] Cloves 4... @. 40 
Buckwheat . @. 4 Allspice... @. 20 

Flour— Pepper . .35 @. 40 
Haxall, b’l 675@ 775 Ginger .. 25 @. 35 
Taylor’s best . .625 Nutmegs .. @. 70 
St. Louis . eee 5765 Mace ...--. @. 85 

Horsford’s Prep. @. 18 | Starch— 

Honey, comb, b @. 25 Satin gloss b @. 8 

Jellies,inglass 8 @. 25 Silver gloss . @. 8 

Jams,in glass 20 @. 25 Crown polish @. 8 

Molusses— TapiocaY bh. . @. 7 
Porto Rico, gal fea— 

45 @. 60 Oolong . .385 @. 75 





Cienfuegos . @. 40 Japan, . .35 @. 75 
Syrup. . .50@. 90 Breakfast .35 @. 75 


New Orleans @. 65 Hyson,best . @. 90 
Meats--Fresh. 
Beef, ¥ B— Mutton— 
Sirloin steak 25@. 28 legs, VW B .15@. 20 
Kound do..14 @. 15 fore qr, ¥ b 8 @. 10 
Kump do .25 @. 28 a h.17 @. 25 
Sirloin, roast 20@. 25 haslet,ea. .6@. 8 
Rib, roast .15 @. 20 | Pork, ¥ b— 
Chuckrib. .7 @. 10 Roast&steakll @. 12 
Liver. es « » 10) rib. «++ e11@. 12 
Camb— ; Sweetbreads, 40 @. 60 
hindqr, ¥B.@. 20, wet, WbB...6@. 8 
foreqr.¥ & .@- 124|Tallow,¥B .5@. 6 
apring fore $150@200 | Veal, hind qr 16 @. 20 
Hind. . $300@ .400 foreqr .»-7@. 10 
Lard, leaf,. Wb... 10 loins, . +. -15 @. 20 
Tried, «s- @- 12 Head & Pluck, 
60 @. 75 





Mieats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 
Beef,corned, 6 @. 12 (Tripe,¥ Bb . 8 @. 15 
Smoked, ¥ 20 @. 25 | Tongues, ¥ b 12 @. 14 
Pork, hams, bi2 @. 14 | Smoked, ea 87 @ 100 
Bacon, ¥ th 12 @. 14 |Pige’feet, Vb @. 8 
Shoulders— | Sausage,¥ th irg @. 11 
Smoked,h @. 9 | small «e+. @. 12 
Corned, bh @. 8 | Bologna, ¥ 18}@ . 
Salt, ¥ b oe @. 9 
Nuts. 
Almonds, ¥ 20 @. 30 ;Peanuts, ¥B.8 @. 
Castana, ¥ ih 12 @. 15 |Pecans, ...15@. 
Chestnuts # qt..@. 10 |Walnuts,Eng.15 @. 20 
Filberts, ¥ h 15 @. 20 Naples, »..1+ @- 
Poultry and Game. 


Chickens, ¥ 20 @. 25 Geese, frozen 12 @. 15 

broilers. » 40 @. 50 |Pigeons,doz. . @ 300 
Ducks frozen 12 @. 18 we @. 60 
Fowls, ¥ bh .16 @. 18 | Ter eys, ¥ b 15 @. 20 


Vegetables. 


Asparagus,bunch 10@124; bunch ..-..+.s4.5 
Beuns,@ pk 62 @. 75 Bermuda, qt. @. 10 

string # qt . »@. 15 | Potatoes, pk. 25 @. 80 
Beets, peck, .. @. 30 Bermuda, pk @.100 


bunch. . .. @. 20 | Peas, split, ¥at @. 10 
Cabbage,ea . 10@. 15 greenpk. 50@. 60 
Carrots, pk . 


- - » 30 | Parsnip, pk . 30 
Cranberries, qtl10@. 124|Rhubarb ¥ th. .@. 3 
Cauliflower ea25 @. 50 |Radish,.....@. 5 


Cucumbers, ..@. 10 | Spinach, pk . + 
Dandelions ¥ pk @. 25 |Squashes— 

Lettuce, #hd. @. 5 summer, .. 5@.10 
Mint, bch, . @. 10 |Turnips,pk . @ 30 


Mushroom th $1 00@1 25 | Tomatoes hothouse25@30 
Onions, pk -@. 30; Bermudas qt ..25 





WHOLESALE MARKETS. 
All prices and remarks apply to Boston unless 
otherwise stated 


Though general business is said to be very quiet 
a large auction sale of colored cottons was held in 
New York last week, which was largely attended, 
and where the bidding was spirited. The sales were 
satisfactory and came within about five percent of 
the regular market, the sellers being agreeably 
surprised. 

rhe flannel auction sale at New York Tuesday 
also proved a great success and prices were fully 
five percent higher than a year ago, though the 
advance was not quite equal to the advance in 
wool. The strength of these sales indicates a 
firm tone to the market that some of the grum- 
blers have overlooked. 

Our New York reporter, G. S. Palmer, 166 
Reade street, writes: As the season advances we 
notice an increased activity in the market in gen- 
eral lines of produce, fruits, etc., and we predict 
favorable prices to rule. 


Apples.—Trade is now confined almost entirely 
‘0 choice well kept stock of which the receipts are 
‘ighte r, giving the situation a better tone. Good 
hard Baldwins and Russets are worth from $2 00@ 
250, Thetrade in dried and evaporated apples 
‘s very dull and limited. 

Beef.—There is a fair supply of fresh beef but 
With only a moderate demand and on whole steers 
the ourside price is fully from 4 to } of acent 
‘Ower than last week. Some of the dealers claim 
‘hat the outlook is favorable, however this is get- 
“ng to be an old story. 

We quote steers 6@64c ¥ th; hind quarter 7@10c; 
fore-quarters 4@4ic; rumps 114@12}c; rounds 7@ 
“©; loins 12@15¢; backs 54@6c; rattles 3@3jc; 
bt , Go corned $5@10; hams $12@14; tongues 

wie ais. 


. Beans.—Receipts are moderate and the market 
‘s irm for choice pea and mediums with a ten- 
“ency to advance. ne PFOUERS opinion is that 
“Upplies from this time forward will be light and 
Gcalers are therefore more disposed to stock up. 
Ww e quote: Choice small N, 2 hand-picked pea, 
$1 759200 ¥ bush; choice N. Y. large hand-picked, 
*. 961 80; small Vt. hand-picked, $2 30@2 45, 
. .0ice screened pea, $1 65@1 75; hand-picked med, 
¥. 004170; choice screened, $160@1 65; choice 
= eyes, $3 30@3 45; red kidneys, $190@2 10; lima, 
S—¥ tb; foreign med, $1 55@1 65. Jobbing 
Prices, 10c higher. 
a York: Marrow $1 90 ¥ bushel; medium 
‘0@%1 75. White kidney have recently ad- 


vanced and bri ; ‘ 36: 
82 10492 15. ringing now from $2 15@$2 20; red 


_ Butter.—The situation remains as last week 
_ prices have fallen no lower. There isa good 
*mand for all fine makes and the tendency of 
prices is in sellers’ favor. 
oon abundance of feed and the rain of the past 
_ says make it very probable thatthe make wiil 
a ghead of the consumption for a number of 
healen to ee An advance of prices will be un- 
which? = the result of a speculative movement 
both pv si Create a reaction and be disastrous to 
na 1 Produeer and middle man. If butter contin- 
pk ong at present prices or even a little lower in 
misc will be a good demand for it from com- 
mt pn ny to put away for cold storage for next 
» Dut the profits were so slight last year that 








they will be very cautious about buying, this sea. 
son, and the least scary indications w:ll take them 
out of the market to a great extent, which will, of 
course, materially lessen the demand and further 
depress prices. 

Elgin: 164@17c. 

In St. Albans, Vt., butter firm. Eastern cream- 
ery, 19¢; dairy, general price, 15@16c selections, 
l6c; fair to good, 12@1lic; shipments, 1600 tubs. 

New York: Market opens favorable and fancy 

rades held at steady prices. Creamery 18c; s8e- 
ect dairy tubs and piils 17@18¢c. 


- hepa gp is : firmer tone ir the market. 
0 coffee, ordinary, is quoted a : 
20c; Mocha, 26@270.  ” ree sae 

Ceal.—Prices are firm, and agents are talkin 
of an advance about the first of aoa month. The 
quotations are steady at; stove, $4 15; ega, $3 90; 
broken, $3 75; chestnut, $4; pea, $250; Franklin, 
$5 25; grate, $375. These are the rates for coal 
free on boardin New York. Bituminous coal is 
declared to be steady, with the rates unchanged 
at about $2 60 for free on board in New York. At 
this position there is a steady trade. The retail 
trade is quiet and unchanged. 

Cheese.—There continues to be a declinin 
market for cheese. The Liverpool market is o 
four shillings being quotable at 45 shillings 6 pence 
andthe prices paid in the country here are about 
4c lower than last week. But it should also be re- 
membered that there is no surplus stock in the 
market here, all the old makes is about used up 
and prices are normal- Sales are quoted at 84@¥c 
but buyers, both here and abroad, have made up 
their minds for lower prices and are disposed to 
hold off, doing only a hand-to-mouth business, 
waiting for future developments. The ruling price 
at Utica and Little Falls, N. Y., is 73c. 


Eggs.— Trade is dull, but strictly fancy eggs 
are scarce and on these prices are higher. On the 
bulk of the stock offerings, however, the market 
is weak. The hot weather makes buyers cautious 
on stock coming from a distance. 

We quote: Near-by, hennery and cape —@17c; 
fancy higher; northern and eastern fresh 144@15c; 
Michigan extras —@l4c; other western 13@134c; 
provincial —@134c; duck eggs, 20c; goose eggs, 35 
@40. Jobbing price one cent higher. 

New York: Fresh eggs from near by, mixed 
colors, 14@15c; strictly fancy white leghorn, 
guaranteed fresh 18@20c and demand good. 


F rs.—New York: Fox 75c@81 75; raccoon 80c 


| @$1 10; muskrat, 15@30c; opossum 15g35c; skunk 


50c@$l 10. 

Fish.—New fresh mackerel are now offered, but 
at prices too high to create much business. Large 
schools are reported and it is probable that re- 
ceipts will be better than for a couple of years past. 
The general fish trade is light and sales confined 
to New England dealers. Cod fish is fairly 
steady. Nothing of consequence has been done in 
hake, haddock or pollock and there has been no 
change in prices. In the fresh fish market the 
principal item of interest is the large quantities ot 
shad which have been received. Sales have run 
as low as $5 # 100. Cod fish have been less plen- 
tiful at ang ranging from 2@38c; haddock at 4@ 
2c; halibat 6@8c, Prices of salmon hold at 50@ 
60c ¥ ; ound. 


Flour and Meal.—The flour trade is moder- 
ate with the demand only for small lots as wanted 
to meet actual demands. Values are fairly main- 
tained but by any pressure to sell would cause con- 
cessions. lhe stocks are light in the store houses. 
Corn mealis quiet at quotations which are a little 
lower. 

We quote round car lots from mills: fine and 
superfine, $2 25@3 25; extras, $3 15@440; Minne- 
sota bakers $3 75@5 50; winter wheat straight and 
roliers, $475@525; patents, $5 25@640; Mich. 
stone, $4 60@4 85. Canada flour, $4 90@5 75. Corn 
meal for export, $2 00@215 # bb1; domestic kiln- 
dried, $2 30@2 35 # bbl; bag meal, 87@89c ¥ bag, 

ranulated $2 50@2 60¥ bbl; Rye flour $3 25@3 50. 
Goseneal #5 40@6 00. Graham, $3 10@3 25 ¥ bbl. 

Fruit.—Trade is very good and prices of oranges 
and lemons are unusually firm for this season of 
the year. Bananas are holding their own remark- 
ably well. The great feature of trade however is 
strawberries, the season being about at its height. 
Large supplies of Maryland and Jersey bsrries are 
being received, which are now very cheap. 33 
carloads were received this morning. The quality 
is very fair, some being quite extra. California 
fruits are putting in appearance. Cherries are ar- 
riving in small lots and command $2@2 50 # box. 
A large supply of California apricots was also re- 
ceived this morning. 

We quote: Bananas, $100@3 50% bunch; excep- 
tionally fancy, $4; oranges, Mediterranean, $4@5 
¥ box, fancy blood oranges, $5 50 # box; lemons, 
$3 50@5 00% box; figs, 8al8c ¥ th; Persian dates, 
5@6c ¥ th; shell-barke, $100@1 50 # bushel; grapes, 
Malaga, $10 00@$15 00 # bbl. of 50 tbs; prunes, 7c@ 
20c ¥ tbh; cocoanut, $3@$4 ¥ 100; strawberries, 8@ 
12c; pineapples, 10@18c. 

New York: Strawberries from New Jersey 
have already made their appearance in our market 
and sold today from 12@l5dc %# quart. Southern 
cherries now arriving and bringing from 12@20c 
¥ tb. Evaporated apples 5@6c; raspberries 19@20c, 
latter for fancy evap. 

Grain.—Corn is dull and business is being done 
in a hand to mouth sort of way. Prices are about 
a cent lower than last week. Oats are easy and 
the prices of futures tend downward. 

We quote: Corn, steamer yellow 413@464c; 
steamer mixed 454@46c; no grade 43@44ic. Oats, 
fancy 38 gi0kc; No. 2 white 36j@37c; No. 3 
white 354@404c. Rye, 65@70c. Barley, 75@88c. 

Grass Seeds.—The market is easier with sales 
decreasing. Timothy, northern $1 75@180 ¥ bu; 
timothy, western, $:65@170 # bushel; clover, 
northern, 94@10c # tb; clover, western, 84a9c ¥ 
tbh; red top, western, $265@275 ¥ 50-lb sack; red 
top, Jersey, $285@3 00 % 50-Ibsack. Hungarian 
90c, millet $1, Rhode Island bent $2, and lawn 
mixture at $3 per bushel. 


Hops.—But little is doing. Prices hold steady. 
Choice 1888 hops are quoted at 18@23c; 1887 at 8D 
12c; old lots are nominal at 5 to 8c. 


Hides,—The market is dull and flat for domes- 
tic hides and pelts. We quote Brighton hides at 
4@4}c; country 3@34c; Western buff at5@5jc; wool 
skins 75@$1 25; lamb skins $30@40; calf skins 40@60. 
The decline in sole ieather hides appears to have 
been checked, as it is reported that 16c have been 
— for choice Buenos Ayres and Montevideo 
hides. 


Hay and Straw.—Extra fresh pressed hay is 
in good demand and choice timothy will even go 
above quotations in exceptional cases. For the 
best qualities the market is firm, but ordinary 
grades, old winter pressed and damaged lots are 
dull and not wanted. Rye straw is in light receipt 
and quite firm. 

We quote: Good to choice, $17 50@20; fair to or- 
dinary, $14@17; clover and clover mixed, $13@15; 
swale, $10@11; rye straw, $18 00@19 00; oat straw, 


as. 
New York: Hay, 80@90c; rye straw 70@75c. 


Lumber.—The lumber market continues in a 
gues healthy condition. Prices on nearly all kinds 
old firm,owing to the comparatively moderate 
stocks and the firm views entertained by mill- 
men. This naturally has a tendency to curtail the 
demand, but as considerable lumber is required at 
the gy time for building purposes, there is a 
ood, fair movement in the market. On eastern 
umber the market holds firm. Some of the mills 
in the east have shut downon account of the 
lack of water, and this fact has a tendency to give 
prices increased strength. The easy feeling that 
existed some time ago has disappeared to a con- 
siderable extent. Spruce is very firm with the de- 
mand holding up well and full prices ruling. Fif- 
teen dollars is being obtained for dimension stock 
very readily. Hemlock boards are running short 
and values are strong. Northen lots are bringin 
$13.50 easy, and Pennsylvania stock $14@14.50. 
The asking price at the mills is more generally sus- 
tained than for a long time. Shingles are firm. 
Clapboards have been coming forward very freely 
and the tone to the market is easy. Stock can be 
bought considerably under the prices quoted. 
There is a better feeling in western pine and the 
market is picklng up. Eastern pine is still meet- 
ing with a steady demand in a small way. In 
southern pine trade is reported as very good and 
the tone to the situation healthy. 

We quote: Eastern pine coarse No. 5, $16@18; 
Western pine, uppers, $50@52 1 and 2 inch; $57@60 
tor three and four inch; sound match boards, $18@ 
22; six-inch selected sheathing strips, $43@45. 
Southern pine, building and bridge orders, $25@ 
25.50 cargo; flooring, $25@27 cargo. Spruce, two- 
inch plank orders —— at $4@4.50; ordinary 
frames, $15; rough boards, $10@18; plane boards, 
$11914; Vermont spruce 12 foot plane and 
trimmed, $14.50. 

Hardwoods —black walnut $90@$110; medium 
grades $70@80; ash $40@45; whitewood $25@36; 
cherry $78; butternut $55@60; oak $40@46; quar- 
tered oak $52@55; cypress $31@34. 

Leather. — There is no material change to 
note in the situation, the demand from buyers be- 
ing moderate, with general prices ruling steady. 
The boot and shoe maket sogeers to be in a good 
condition, and considerable leather will be 
needed, so that dealers are not disposed to press 
their goods in the least. Hemlock sole leather is 
quiet, but general values are steady. Crop sole 
leather is steady, but still moving slowly. Kough 
leather holds steady in price. The demand for 
finished upper leather continues quiet, but the 
searon for heavy goods is now well at hand, and 
buyers are inclined to operate some, although they 
are still indisposed to steck up 


Mill Feed and Cotton Seed.—Mill feed is 
firm with prices advanced about 25 cents per ton. 
Cotton seed meal is in fair demand and prices have 
advanced. Spring bran to arrive in sacks is quoted 
$15 50@15 75; winter, $16 50@17 25; Michigan bran 
in bulk, $16 50; middlings in sacks, $15 50@19 50; 
cotton-seed meal in sacks, $25 25@25 50; $24 00@ 
24 26 to arrive. 

Molasses.-The market continues very firm 
with a good demand. Boiling grades have sold at 
29c, und holders are ——s 3c. New crop fancy 
Ponce 45c per gallon; choice 42g43c; New Orleans 
46@47c; Clenfuegos 33@35c. Black strap l5c. 


Maple Sugar.—The season is about over and 
the demand is very slight. There has been plenty 
of inferior stock on the market but on the Whole it 
has been bare of anything very nice. Our news 
column gives some information of the market at 
Bratti:eboro, Vt., where the Vermont maple sugar 
exchange is located. New York maple sugar is 
moving out slowly at 7@74c ¥ bb. 

Mutton and Veal —The market is onthe 
whole dull and less firm, but there is a temporary 
shortage of lambs and prices this morning are a 


little above quotations. We do not advance fig- 
ures, however, fearing that the change istonly for 
a day and that prices will react before the paper 
can get to our readers. Mr. C. I. Libby says that 
while the West dictates the price of beef the year 
round, from July until November, Maine dictates 
the price of mutton and lamb. He thinks that the 
Maine dealers, by handling together and prevent- 
ing any over supply being thrown upon the mar- 
ket, can get good prices and have a steady demand 
for the surplus. e quote: 

Lambs, fancy, 94@1ic; common to good, 7@9¢c; 
mutton, 74@84c for choice; poor to good, 3@4c; 
veal, good to choice, 7@9c; spring lambs 15@23c. 

New York: Choice dressed calves in light sup- 
ply and outlook favorable for an advance in prices 
ater in the week; selling today irom 7@8c. Spring 
lambs $2 50@$3 50 each. 


Poultry.—The market is dull and supplies are 
N. E. fresh killed—turkeys 14@15c; chickens 18@ 
20c ; broilers, 25@30c; fowls 12@14c; Western—tur- 
keys {12@14c; fowls 8@12c. 
ew York: Spring chickens, live, 23@28c; 
fowls, 12c. Spring chickens dressed, large, 34@ 
36c; small, 30@33c. Spring ducks 25@26c; dressed 
fowls 12@13c; live pigeons 35@40c ¥ pr; squabs 
$3 ¥ dozen. 

Pork and Lard.—The market is steady and 
unchanged. Lard is firm. 

Cuts and backs, $15 00@17 00; lean ends, $18 00; 
tongues, $18; prime mess, $1650@17; extra, 
mess, $14; fresh ribs, 9c@10c; sausages, 99 
10c; bologna sausage, 8c; lard, choice, 8c ¥ tb in 
tierces; pails 10@103c; hams, llc; smoked shoul- 
ders,8!@9c, corned 74@8c ; boneless breakfast bacon 
12c; pressed hams, 114@12c; choice city dressed 
hogs, 6c; country, 6}c. 


Potatoes.—Two weeks ago the outlook for old 
—— was very blue and the dealers hardly 

new what would become of the stock that they 
had on hand. Things have changed however 
since then and trade has improved. New pota- 
toes are not coming forward in the amount that 
was feared and prices are high, so that the holders 
of old potatoes are more encouraged. Hebrons are 
in short suppis but Burbanks are very plenty. 
Prices are unchanged. After the best Aroostook 
stock is passed nothing can be quoted much over 
55c, at which price the best Northern and Pro 
vincial Rose, Hebrons and Chenengoes are quoted. 
Burbanks and others range from 30@40c. New 
potatoes are worth $5 00@ $8 00 # bbl ; sweets, 
$2 50@2 75. 

New York: Old potatoes selling at $1 25 ¥ bbl. 
for rose; burbank and hebron $1@$115. New 
potatoes $4@$6 # bbl. The general light crop of 
new pot:toes throughout the south encourages us 
to look forward to a more favorable market in the 
cower future for the balance of the old crop still on 

and. 


Paints and Oil.—Painter’s supplies are in 
good demand and the volume of trade reaches 
good proportions. The card rate of ilnseed oil is 
60c for from one to four barrels, 62c for five gallons 
and less than one barrel; for turpentine, 43c for 
from one to two barrels, 46c for five gallons and 
less than one barrel; white lead remains at 7c for 
less than 500 pound; crude sperm is quoted at 
72@73c; bleached winter, 83@84c; prime crude cot- 
tonseed, 44@45c; cooking at 54@55c; crude whale 
oil at 43@44; extra bleached, 49. 


Starch.—The market is steady. Potato starch 
is quoted at 44@4jc; corn starch, 2{@28c; wheat, 
5@6c. 

Spices.—Black pepper is quiet at 144@16c; clove 
16@25c; ginger 3} @4c; Mace 63@75c. ; 


Sugar.—The sugar market appears to be firmer 
again and refined sugars are in good demand with 
the market steady. Granulated is quoted at 84@ 
8§c; powdered and pulverized, 9 3-16c. 


Tea.—In the tea market there is a continued 
decline in low grade Armoys. The cheapest is 
12@14c for common, 15@16c for good, ane then up 
to 55@65c for the choicest. Low grade Japan teas 
are 14@15c, choicest, 30@35c. 


Truck.—The market is following the usual rut 
incident to this season of the year. Supplies are 
generally ample, with a temporary shortage in one 
thing or another. Asparagus and cucumbers are 
short today and cabbages in over supply and dull. 
‘The situation may be reversed by next week. 

New York: New cabbage now arriving quite 
freely and prices range from $1 25@ $1 75 ¥ bbl. 
Bermuda onions $1 ¢# crt. 

Wool.—Wool growers in the sheep raising sec- 
tions show no sign of yielding in their high ideas 
as to the price of wool and are even firmer than 
before the worsted decision by the government; 
but the goods market is not in any condition to 
enab'e the manufacturer to meet the ideas of the 
growers. A manufacturer who desired to buy 
considerab'e wool would have to pay higher prices 
or shut down his mills. Ohio XX has sold at 33, 
and X at 32c; Michigan X ut 29@31c; territory 
wools are selling on a basis of 60@62c for fine 
clean and 58 and 60c for fine medium; 234c has 
been —_ for Texas medium. The goods market 
. a little better on account of the worsted deci- 
sion. 

Fenno Bros. & Childs say: The market has 
shown decidedly more signs of life andis steadier 
aud perhaps somewhat firmer atthe close. Hold- 
ers influenced by the strong tone of the interior 
and by theirown very smali and diminishing 
stocks, are not 80 disposed to accept offers as they 
were ten days ago, and the market may fairly be 
said to have turned somewhat in sellers’ favor. 
The feeling, however, is that this improvement is 
temporary, brought about by the immediate needs 
of manufactures and the bareness of stocks. In 
direct contrust to the uncertaiaty and discourage- 
ment pervading the outlook here, is the continued 
buoyancy and confident spirit shown in the interior 
markets, where certainly as much competition and 
striving hav until recently been apparent as has 
existed before for some years. The latest advices, 
however, are to the effect that the eagerness of 
buyers has somewhat cooled, probably because it 
begins to be evident to them that consumers are 
disposed to move with unusual caution, and that 
high prices for raw material are not consistent 
with a weak and depressed goods market. The 
scoured prices for new Territory wools are about 
60@62c for fine, 55@58c for fine medium, and 53@55c 
for medium. 

Kodliff & Eaton, 169 Congress street, quote as 
follows: Fine unwashed Northern wool 20@22c; 
coarse 21@23c; medium 25@27c; fine washed 
Northern 28@30c; coarse 30@34c; medium 34@37c; 
Eastern pulled ‘‘a’* super 36@43c; “‘b” super 30@ 
35c; Maine super 40@43c; Michigan X and above 
washed 30431c; Michigan X 29@30c,for the’choicest 
31; 30c will buy fine lots. 

Messrs. Fenno Brothers & Childs, No. 117 Fed- 
eral street, give us the following quotations: Fine 
unwashed Vermont and New Racepctioe, 20@22c: 
washed fine, 28@30c; medium unwashed Vermont 
and New Hampshire, 26@28c; washed medium, 
33@36c ; choice Maine ~~ pulled, 40@42c, accord- 
ing to condition, New Hampshire and Vermont 
| a delaine at 22@24c; fine washed do., 

@33c. 


LIVE STOCK MARKET, 
At Watertown and Brighton. 


Reported expressly for the NEw ENGLAND FARM 
ER. BY GEO. J. FOX. 


Maine— 
W.C. Littlefield .. i 8 5 
G. Hollowell . 2.2 ee 7 6 
Taylor & Denison ..., 6 24 
W. W.Hall&Son.... 10 15 
P. W. Thompson & Son. 10 22 
W.A.Gleason ..-.. 13 47 
J.W. Beam «eccceceen 2 17 
E. L. Libby . «ese. ‘ 13 13 
J.8. Weiler .esecee . 13 64 
F. L. Libby Fe ee *e. 4 30 
I. C. Libby & Sons eee 10 40 
B. W. Harriman ; eee 5 
C.H. Merrill . « «eee 19 15 19 36 
H. Randall ..-« eee 13 35 
New Ham pshire— 
Geo. Messer... eee 275 
H. A. Wilcox .2++++ 38 5 45 
E. F. Adden ..+« cee . 182 
Dow & Moulton..... 3 3 55 
Aldrich & Johnson j... 13 200 39 
Breck & Wood «sss 20 550 100 
Vermont— 
thy ae SE 19 
ert French,agent .. 10 51 
L. W. Tinker ar “eee = 
N.K.Campbell ..... 54 
B.S. Hastings ...> 10 302 
M.G. Flanders ....ss 15 12 1 180 
W. Ricker& Son ...+.s 6 8 2 73 
S.W. Gregory ..1..- i) 67 
H. 8. Britton es. ¢ 6 26.6 7 1 68 
FP. Savage ..cesser & 45 
Remick & Cheney eee 2 
B. 8. Kimball ..-cee 8 11 10 140 
W.’A. Farnham ..... 3 29 
H.V. Whipple ...+. 4 9 100 
A. Williamson *esetee 2 19 5 240 
B.d. Piper .wcccecs 10 185 
a. H. Spri Zz eee . . . 175 
B.D... BOF weces & 2 28 
Geo. Witty scsecvee 110 
Massachuseotts— 
J.8.QHenry.....22-> 40 90 80 
Soattering «1. esc 50 75 
W. H. Bardwell... 2. 168 
New York— 
W.Scollans . *eeeee 30 170 





BEEF CATTLE. 


Western shipments of cattle are not go " 
ous this week. WWeeurn dealers were calien war 
rious lots of cattle to butchers at prices that com- 
pare well with last week, and of quality that 
would stand the test of the most fastidious. It is 
somewhat difficult to obtain sales of fancy cattle 
—— caeeaae - ——- to have it known 

at they sell choice beef, but they want 
“3 — in pone Tag . erin 

e foreign outlet the past week has be 
than 1000 head, ooly two Pnglish steamers Sane 
sailed with cattle. Values have not changed for 
the better, the ruling rates are as last week 10@104c 
¥” bh DW. This light shipment may, ana quite 
likely will, brace up the market somewhat. 





Steamer Austrian sailed with 417 cattle for J. A. 
Hathaway. Steamer Milanese for London with 





427 cattle by N. Morris. Several hundred cattle 
are at the yards waiting shipment. 

J.A Hathaway sold 12 steers ay 1300 ths at $4 30, 
6 do av 1180 ths at $4 20, 12 do av 1250 ths at $4 15, 
12 do av 1300 ths at $420. Breck & Wood sold 2 
cattle to dress 1100 ths at 6c DW, 1 odd ox to dress 
1100 Ibs at 5c; S. Winter paid for a lot of 18 Wes- 
tern steers delivered here from Chicago, $4 10 av 
1225 bs; W. Ricker & Son sold 4 cattle weight 5010 
ibs at 3} and 4c LW; F. D. F. Baker sold 2 oxen of 
3270 tbs at about 6c DW; M. G Flanders sold 2 
oxen of 2810 hs at3c LW; H. V. Whipple sold 2 
cattle to dress 1000 ths each at €c DW; i S. Kim- 
ball sold 2 oxen (nice) at 6}c,2 do at 6c, 10x at 
54¢, all to dress 125v ths each; Geo. Bletler bought 
1 four-year old bull weighing 1250 ths at $53, 1 
three-year old bull to dress 800 ths at $25. 

Several hundred New England cattle found sale. 
The best rate noticed was $6 25 # cwt. D.W. with 
sales all the way down to 4c D.W. 

Our friend C. H. Merrill was at market this 
week. We believe this to be his last before start- 
ing for his ranch in the west. He is one of the 
few we dislike to part with for any length of time. 
He sold a beef heifer of 650 ths at 334. 

Farrell & McFlynn sold 15 steers av 1400 ths at 
$4 60; 5do av 1210 ths at 44c; 10 do av 1306 ths at 
#4 35 and 5 cattle av 1150 ths at $4 37. A. N. 
Monroe sold 15 steers av 1610 ths at $4.50 L.W.; 15 
do av 1260 ths at $4 20; 18 do av 1600 ths at $4 60. 

Prices of dressed weight on northern cattle: 
Good oxen $575 | Second qual. $5 00 @65 25 
Fair to good 5 50 | Third quality4 00 @4 76 

Few pairs premium bullocks . . . . $600 @6 25 

The prices, live weight, on Western cattle were: 
Extra. .... .$475 | Light tofair $4 00 @4 25 
G’d to prime 450 | Slim .... 337@@375 

A few lots of premium steerscost .. $500 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


The arrivals were not so heavy but that theré 
was & good feeling at the sheep houses, Tuesday 
morning, and considerable manceuvering to get 
hold of the flock. A demand was created for the 
northern as the market was not burdened with a 
large supply. It was generally understood that 
values were at least 4c higher on all desiable 
flocks. Canada lambs began to run last year the 
second week in rr. Robert French, agent, sold 
47 yearlings, weighing 3,240 tbs, at 8c; 2 shaep of 
280 Ibs at 440; 2 bucks at 2kc. Breck & Wood sold 
225 yearlings, av 70 ths, at 53c; 30 yearlings, av 60 
ibs, at 5c; 14 bucks at 2}c. George Wiley sold 110 
yearlings, av 77 ths, at 5c. G. Messer sold 170 
yearlings, av 80 tbs, at 5c; a lot of 25 do, av 70 tbs, 
atSc. Aldrich & Johnson sold 6° sheep, av 70 tbs, 
at 3}c; 31 yearlings, av 60 tbs, at 4he. 


SWINE. 


Hogs are steady in price at the rates last quoted. 
Slight fluctuations are noticed at Chicago, a rise or 
a drop of 5@10c per cwt, up one day and down the 
next, but the variation is slight. They cost laid 
down here 44@43c LW. Small pigs in fair demand 
at 5@12c ¥ th, or $1.75@6.50 # head. 


LIVE POULTRY. 


A ton would cover all the arrivals of the week, 
and sales tor mixed lots , llc # tb. 


HORSE MARKET. 


In some instances we can report a good horse 
market. The disposals are considerable. The de- 
mand is for heavy and light weights, horses for 
draft and drive. At Combination sale stable prices 
rule low and we are given to understand that many 
horses are sold at auction at less than cost in the 
country; good heavy draft at $165@250. At Rus- 
sell’s sale stable some 60 head sold at a range of 
$125¢300. At Welch & Hall’s stable sales from 
$125@300. At E. Ham & Co. 2 cars of Western for 
business and driving, sold for from $100@275; one 
pair of nice draft were sold at $550- C. H. & E. 
Snow sold 2 car loads of extra drivers at draft 
$175@275, some selling at $400. 


MILCH COWS AND SPRINGERS. 


One of the largest sales of the week was bv R. 
G. Kimball of Vermont, 18 head of common kind 
at $25 # head, soldto a speculator. The trade is 
not in avery blooming condition except for nice 
milkera, and such find sale almost any part of the 
season. Two fine cows were sold by M. G. Flan- 
ders at $50 # head. P. W. Thompson & Son sold 
2 Jersey cows at $35 and $45. I. C. Libby sold 1 
springer, $40; 2 new milch cows, $37.50 each; 3 
common cows for $100. 


VEAL CALVES. 


A big run of about 3000 heads—there appears to 
be no end of the calves in the country. Fromrates 
obtained sales on tops at 5c; lighter weights, 4c; 
common young calves at $2 each. 
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by the New York State Agricultural Society ; and has been selected 
from all others, and illustrated and described in that great work 
“A ppleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics.”? Catalogue sent free, 


Address; MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y, 

Also straw-preserving Rye-threshers, Clover-hul- 
lers, Fodder-cutters, Feed-mills, Fanning-milis and 
Raw-machines; all of the best in market, 

The Fearless Horse-powers are the most econom- 
fecal and best Powers built forthe running of Ensi. 
lage-cvtters and Cotton -gius, and for general farm 
and pluptation ase. 


HAVING TOOLK, 
HORSE. RAKES 
HAY TEDDERS. 


A NEW FIRST-CLASS 1-HORSE MOWING 
MACHINE FOR $40. 


Write or Call for Prices 


HUNGARIAN MILLET, FODDER 
CORN AND PARIS GREEN. 


PARKER & WOOD, 
SEEDSMEN, ‘x Berths Testes Bix 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 





A party will leave Boston Monday, July 22, for 
A Grand Trip to the 


YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK, 


with a complete round of all the points of interest 
in America’s Wonderland, and ample time for a 
thorough inspection of its many marvels. Inci- 
dental visits to Niagara Falls, Milwaukee, Ocono- 
mowoc, the Dells of the Wisconsin, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, the Falls of Minnehaha, Lake Minne- 
tonka, the famous ‘Bad Lands”’ of Dakota, etc. 

In addition to above, Twenty-two Trips in 
July to leading Eastern resorts. 

September 9, Second and Last Tour to Yel- 
lowstone National Park and Two Excursions to 


California. 
W. RAYMOND. I. A. WHITCOMB. 


4a Send for descriptive circulars, designating 
whether Yellowstone National Park Tour or 
‘“‘Twenty-two July Trips” are desired. 
W. RAYMOND, 
296 Washington St. (opp. School St.), Boston, Mass. 





ETZ’S GAPE WORM EXTRACTOR, 

Pat’d, is guaranteed to cure gapes in chicks 

and turkeys. Price 50 cents postpaid. Circular 
free, N. METZ, Lansdale, Pa. 


Milch Cows and Dairy Farming. 





The best book published on Breeds, Breeding 
and management of Dairy Stock, the selection of 
Milch Cows, the culture of Forage Plants, and 
making of butter and cheese, by Hon. Charles L. 
Flint, for many years Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Agriculture. 


New 1889 Euition, 


Revised by Mr. A. W. Cheever, Agricultural 
Editor of the New ENGLAND FARMER. 

Sent by mail to any address for $2; with one 
year’s full subscription to the NEW ENGLAND 
FARMER or OUR GRANGE HOMES, $3.25. With 
one club subscription, $2.75. Free to any one who 
will send us a new subscriber at the full price. 

Here is a chance for a grange to get a copy of a 
standard book to add to its library by sending us a 
subscription to OurR GRANGE HoMEs for its 
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MILK RIV. VALLEY, 
MONTANA. 


F. |. WHITNEY, ST. PAUL 
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I> EGISTERED CHESHIKES, Boars, Sows 
in farrow, Young Pigs,single or pairs. Remem 
ber the address. C. c. PHE PS, Vernon, N. Y. 














EGISTERED Jersey Cattle, Cows, Heifers and 

© Heifer Calves, Bulls and Bull Calves, for sale 
low, pedigrees on application. Also fancy poultry. 
Write and tell what you want. Eggs $2.00 per 13. 
O. F. FULLER, Blackstone, Mass. Circulars 


ree. 
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E. PENDLETON, Agent Red House 
e Farm, New London, Conn.—CHOICE 
YORKSHIRE PIGS, 


Ohio IMPROVED Chesters 


WARRANTEO CHOLERA PROOF. 
EXPRESS PREPAID. Wins Is1 













i SENO FOR DESORIPTION & PRICE OF 
pi THESE FAMOUS HOGS, ALSO Fowis.} 
L. B. SILVER CO. CLevecano, Oo. 


(This Company sold 973 head for breeding purposes In 1887. 
Send for facts and mention this paper.) 








HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANSB. 


ARGEST AND BEST HERD IN 

New England. Stock of all ages and both 
sexes. Imported 2-year-old Heifers selected b 
the Manager from the best herds in North Hollan 
These are bred to choice bulls, and due to calve in 
spring and summer. Have a splendid lot of bull 
calves and bulls fit for service this season. Par- 
ticular attention paid to individual ana 
good breeding, combined. Personal ins on ir- 
vited. Correspondence solicited. LA VIEW 
FARM, North Andover Depot, Mass. W. A 
JAMEs C. PooR, Manager. 








GET A GENUINE ADRIANCE ! 





MORE THAN THIRTY YEARS AGO 
we built the first mower ever called 


‘‘BUCKEYE,”’ 


and machines manufactured by us have made 
this Trade Mark famous 

LL OVER THE WORLD. 
Our genuine machines all bear our exclusive 
Trade Mark o 


“A DRIANCE.” 


TAKE NO OTHER. 


ADRIANCE, PLATT & CO., 
Mowers, Reapers and Binders. 
165 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK. 
Works: POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 











641888, Garfielé's wl 
The American 







=e Made in 8 sizes. 
<a) 


Simple, 

Durable, Light Draft. 
The only perfect machine 
for turning or tedding hay. 


The breakage of Forks and Arms overcome by, 


the easy revolving motion of this Tedder. 


\ HAY TEDDER THE LEONARD MOWER, 


simplicity and 


secured without 


and durability. 4 


THE LATEST 
AND BEST 
IN THE MARKF* 










Utmost 
lightness 


sacrifice of 
strength 
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AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


SADDLES!! 


Recently purchased from our state of Massachu- 
setts, 250 MCCLELLAN SADDLES, complete with 
covered Stirrups and Girths. Have been in use 
by our State Cavalry, are McClellan make and 
have black covered seats, brass trimmed, cost 
originally $18 each; price, $5.50; also 250 BLUE 
SADDLE CLOTHS, full size, with yellow stripe, 
$1.50. 100 BRIDLES with Bits, $1.50. 

If sent C. O. D., 83 must accompany order to 
cover expressage. Discount to the trade buying a 
case of 10 eaddles or more. 

WM. READ & SONS, 107 Washington St 


DON’T DO ANY FENCING~ 
Till you’ve examined the merits of Weld’s 


PATENT PORTABLE FENCE, 


any kind of Wire or Netting attached to 
Tron Posts, as shown in cut. 


Cheap and Indestructible. 
PORTABLE FENCE CoO., 
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PROPER AERATION »iA24PaccBoox 
POST PAID,IOCTS. FREE T9 THOSE SENDING 
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Beal Estate. 








Virginia, West Virginia and Maryland offer supe- 
rior inducements to persons seeking pleasafit and 

rofitablehome3. Low priced farming and grazing 
ands, timber and mineral lands, manufacturing 
sites, business locations, etc. 

For full information, given free of charge, write 
to M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Immigration 
Agent, B. & O. R. R., Baltimore, Md. 


FARM IN MASON, N. H. 


OR SALE.—Farm of 150 acres, fenced with 
stone wall, and pleasantly located; near 
school, railroad, churches, etc.; good pasture; the 
best peach orchard in the countrys 1,200 dollars 
worth of peaches sold in one year; plenty of other 
fruit of all kinds; good buildings; plenty of wood; 
alarge lot of manure goes with the farm. Any 
one wanting a good farm for a little money, will do 
well to give me a call or write for further particu- 
lars, for I must sell on account of ill health; terms 
mv ine brokers. Address L. A. BLOOD, Brook- 
ine, ° 








FOR SALE, 


Farm of 80 acres on main road from North Brookfield to 
West Brookfield. Said farm is in a high state of cultivation, 
40 acres mowing and tillage, 30 acres pasturing, balance wood. 
A nice two-story house, with ell, good rooms, with closets in 
every room, bay windows, cellar under whole, and cemented 
and painted. Barn 40x50, cellar under whole, splendid cupola 
and vane, first-class barn. Said farm will carry 7 cows in sum- 
mer and 14 in winter with team land easy to cultivate and free 
from stone. A plenty of small fruit, also a cider mill and 2 
acres of land. Said mil! is 30x60 ft., 16-ft. post. Annual make 
about 1500 casks cider; engine and boiler and presses and all 
pertaining thereto ; the farm cider mill, and all for the small sum 
of —. For further information, enquire of SIDNEY 
WHITING, on the premises, or WILLIAM E. HUSE, ESQ., 
East Broo , Mass. 


MONTANA'S FREE LANDS. 


The Great Reservation of Montana thrown open 
for settlement by the President last May, contains 
18,000,000 acres of land, all angele for entry for 
free homes, under the United States Land Laws. 
It extends for three hundred miles East and West, 





and South. 

If ba intend going to Montana, rememper that 
THE WISCONSIN CENTRAL is the direct 
line between Chicago and St. Paul, making close 
connection at St. Paul for all points in Montana. 
Solid through trains with Pulman Palace Sleeping 
Cars and Unrivaled Dining Cars are run between 
Coeege and St. Paul. or other information, 
pamphlets, etc., address. 

JAMES BARKER, Gen’! Pass’r and Tkt. Agt 
MILWAUKEE, W1s., or, C. O. GWATKIN, 38% 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


ANSY PILLS 


Safe, Certain and 








‘articulars 





ffectual. 
4c. WILCOX SPECIF IO CO., Phila., Pa, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AGRICULTURAL 


Quincy Hall (Over the Market), Boston. 


Send for Circulars and 72-page Illustrated Catalogue. 





and on an average of one hundred miles North \ 


IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINE 


53 Beekman St., New York. 


iy @ ° 
Legal Dotices. 
Coe inpoie OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE 
COURT. To all persons interested in the estate 
of SUSAN PRATT, late of Wakefield, in said 
County, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, BuNJA- 
MIN C. PRATT, the remaining executor of the will 
of said deceased. has presented for allowance the 
final account of his administration upon the estate 
of said deceased; You are hereby cited to appear 
at a Probate Court, to be holden at Cambridge, 
in said pe me on the first Tuesday of June next, 
at nine o’clockin the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any you have, why the same should not be al- 
lowed. And said executor is ordered to serve 
this citation by publishing the same once a week, 
in the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, a newspaper 
rinted at Boston, three weeks successively, the 
ast publication to be two days, at least, before 
said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this ninth day of May in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-nine. J. H. TYLER, Register. 





OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88S. PROBATE 
COURT. To the Heirs-at-law and others inter- 
ested in the estate of FREDERICK 8. RICHARD- 
SON, late of Malden,in said County, deceased, 
Greeting: Whereas, JOSEPHINK KICHARDSON, 
administratrix of the estate of said deceased, has 
presented to said court her petition for license to 
sellat private sale—or at public auction if she deem 
it best—certain real estate of said deceased there- 
in described for the payment of debts and charges 
of administration, and for other reasons set forth 
in said petition. You are hereby cited to aprear 
at a Probate Court to be holden at Cambridge in 
said County, on the second Tuesday of June next, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any you have, against the same. And said peti- 
tioner is ordered to serve this citation by publish- 
ing the same once a week, three weeks success- 
ively, in the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, a news- 
paper printed at Boston, the last publication to be 
two days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this twentieth day of ay. in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-nine. 

J. H. TYLER, Kegister. 





OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX SS. PROBATE 
CUURT. To the heirs at-law, next of kin, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of JOSEPH 
W. TUTTLE late of Acton, in said County, de- 
ceased, Greeting: Whereas, a certain instrument 
purporting to be the last will and teatament of 
said deceased has been presented to said Court, 
for Probate. by GEORGE W. TUTTLE, who prays 
that letters testamentary may be issued to him 
one of the executors therein named,the other 
having declined the trust, andthat he may be 
exempt from giving a surety or sureties on his 
bond pursuant to said will and statute; You 
are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, to 
be held at Cambridge in said County of Middlesex, 
on the second Tuesday of June next at nine o’clock 
in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, 
against the same. And said petitioner is hereby 
directed to give public notice thereof, by publish- 
ing this citation once a week, for three successive 
weeks, in the newspaper calledthe NEW ENGLAND 
FARMER, printed at Boston, the last publication to 
be two days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire,Judge 
of said Court, this twentieth day of May, in the 
eear of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
yighty-nine. J. H. TYLER. Register. 


All kinds of Commercial, Book and Job 
Printing. Orders by mail promptly at- 


tended to. Note our prices and call on or 
address our Boston Office. 





1,000 Envelopes, extra quality ..... ++ $2.75 
1,000 Letter Heads, extra quality ..... 3.00 
1,000 Business Cards, extra quality .... 1.25 
500 . ” es oe eoces 75 

We shall be pleased to give prices in all 
kinds of Printing and Engraving. 


STEVENS, MEAD & 00., 





227 Washington St., Boston. 
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DOUBLE CARNATIONS. 


A wild pink nestled in a garden-bed 
A rich carnation flourished high above her, 


* One vy! he chanced to see her pretty head, 
e 


And leaned, and looked again, and grew to love 
her. 


The Moss (her humble mother) saw with fear 
The ardent glances of the princely stranger; 

With many an anxious thought and dewy tear, 
She sought to hide her darling from his danger 


The gardener guardiay of this noble bud 
A cruel trellis interposed between them, 

No common pink should mate with royal blood, 
He said, and sought in every way to wean them. 


The poor pink pined and faded day by day; 
Her restless lover from his prison vower 

Called in a priestly bee who passed that way, 
And sent a message to the sorrowing flower. 


The fainting pink slept as the bee drew near, 
Droning his prayers, and begged him to confess 
her. 
Her tired mother, overtaxed by fear, 
Slept while the priest leaned low to shrive and 
bless her. 


But, lo! ere long the tale went creeping out, 
The rich carnation acd the pink were married! 
The cunning bee had brought the thing about 
While mamma Moss in siumber’s arms had tar. 
ried. 


And proud descendants of that loving pair, 

The offspring of that true and ardent passion, 
Are famous for their beauty everywhere, 

And leaders in the florai world of fashion. 


—Ella Wheeler Wiicox,in Lippincotts. 





GRANDMA4A’S BOY- 


‘Her little boy grows up so fast,” 
Said grandma, “that some sunny day 
He’ll wake and be a man, at Jast, 
And wander from her far away, 
Oh, then, what shall his poor old grandma do?” 
‘‘Don’t worry,” said he, **1’ll take care of you!” 


“I fear her boy may soon forget,” 
Sighed grandma, ‘‘those who loved him here, 
And leave them with one scarce regret, 
Maybe without one sigh or tear.”’ 
A tender look b: amed in his eyes of blue; 
He whispered, “Grandma, I’ll take care of you!” 


*But grandma will be very old, 
And only in the way, she fears.” 
His chubby arms her neck enfold, 
His earnest eyes are full of tears. 
‘*And oft we give the old love for the new?” 
“But grandma,” said he, ‘‘I’ll take care cf you!” 


*‘T’ll build for you a house €o fine, 
And you shall have six easy-chairs; 
Dozens of servants when you dine, 
And lots of comforts everywheres!”’ 
While grandma smiled her knitting through, 
**Don’t fret,’’ said he, ‘for I'll take care of you!’ 


Dear grandma softly shades her eyes— 
The sunlight, maybe, makes them weep; 
Close to her heart ner darling lies, 
Rocked in a calm and gentile sleep, 
And kieses fall upon the lips, so true, 
That said, ‘Don’ worry, l’ll take care of you!” 
— Independent. 








THE TWO BRASS KETTLES. 


I was introduced to them in an unex- 
pected way, and I did not soon recover 
trom the intense curiosity excited by my 
first impressions of them. 

I had gone to the old Minot House, in 
Dorchester, Massachusetts, to take dinner 
with my aunt. Wetwo, my aunt and I, 
had wandered over the old house, up the 
huge stairway, and down into the cellar. 
Suddenly aunt opened the door of an old 

antry, on the floor of the porch, and 
said, ‘*Child, look here!” 

‘*What, aunt ?” 

‘*The Two Brass Kettles.” 

Two enormous brass kettles met my 
eyes. They were turned over on the 
floor, and each would have held the con- 
tents of a half barrel. 

Those are the ones, my dear.” 

‘*What ones, aunt?” 

‘*The ones that saved the two children 
from the old Indian straggler.” 

‘‘What Indian straggler?’ I asked with 
intense interest. 

‘‘Oh, the one in King Philip’s War. 
Didn’t you ever hear the story ?” 

‘*No, aunt.” 

‘Well, 'll get Uncle Zebedee to tell it 
to you atter dinner. Come.” 

‘‘But what could any one do with such 
kettles as these. Where did they hang 
them ?” I continued. 

‘‘Come here and I will show you.” 

She swept away, and I shut the door of 
the dark room, which was lighted only by 
opening the door, and followed her. We 
went into the kitchen. She pointed to an 
enormous fireplace and said, ‘‘There, 
child.” 

‘‘But, aunt, how did the Two Brass 
Kettles save the children ?” I asked again. 

‘Oh, they crawled about all over the 
floor here, there and yonder,” pointing. 

‘‘Which crawled about, the kettles or 
the children, aunt ?” 

A din here fell upon the air and echoed 
through the great, fortress-like rooms. It 
was the huge bell for meals. 

**‘Come, child, let’s go. Uncle Zebedee 
will tell you all about it.” 

In a moment we were in the dining hall. 
How grand it all seemed! The sideboard 
was full of baked meats and steaming pies. 
Over it hung a flintlock gun or a blunder- 
buss. The room had been decorated for 
the occasion with creeping-jenny, and 
boughs loaded with peaches that had been 
broken off by a September gale. There 
was a whitewashed beam across the room, 
on which were great hooks and staples. 
The table was oak and the chairs were of 
a curious old pattern. At the head of the 
table was a great chair, and in it sat Uncle 
Zebedee, a good old man, now nearly 
ninety years of age. 

After the family were seated, Uncle 
Zebedee was asked to say grace. He had 
a habit of saying ‘‘and” after ending a sen- 
tence, and this made another sentence 
necessary, often when he had nothing more 
to say. It was so even in his prayers, and 
was very noticeable in his story-telling. 
There usually followed an ‘‘and” when the 
story was done. 

lt was a queer structure—the old Minot 
House in Dorchester. It was really a 
brick house encased in wood—a fort it was 
called. It was built in this way to protect 
the dwellers against rude Indian assaults. 
Toere is but one house standing that re- 
st mbles it—the Cradock Mansion in Med- 
ford. There were many such houses in 
tbe old colonies, but one by one they grew 
gray with moss, and vanished. The Minot 
House itself was burned about twenty 
years ago, after standing about two hun- 
dred and thirty years. 

The old people of Dorchester and Ne- 
ponset must remember it. It rose solemn 
and stately at the foot of the high hills 
overlooking the sea meadows. The high 
tides came into the thatch margins near it, 
and went out again, leaving the abundant 
shell-fish spouting inthe sun. The fringed 
gentians grew amid the aftermath of the 
hay fields around it. The orioles swung 
in the tall trees in summer time, and os- 
preys circled and screamed in the clear 
sky over all. 

But the orchards—here were the fulness 
and perfection of the old New England or- 
chards! The south winds of May scat- 
tered the apple blossoms like snow over 
the emerald turf, and filled the air with 
fragrance. ‘The earliest bluebirds came to 
them, and there the first robins built their 
nests. How charming and airy it all was 
in May, when the days were melting into 
summer, and how really beautiful and full 


of life were all of these venerable New 
England homes ! 

After the old house was burned I visited 
the place, and brought away a few bricks 
as a souvenir of a home of heroic memo 
ries—of happy memories, too, it we except 
a single tragedy of the Indian War. The 
great orchards were gone, the old barns 
and their swallows; only the well re- 
mained, and a heap of burned bricks, and 
the blackened outline ot a cellar wall. 

It was a house full of legends and stories, 
—wonder tales that once led the stranger 
to look upon it with a kind of superstitious 
awe. It had its historic lore, and, like all 
great colonial houses, its ghost lore, but 
the most thrilliug legend associated with 
the old walls was known as the Two Brass 
Kettles. The legend may have grown 
with time, but it was well based on his- 
toric facts. and was often told at the ample 
firesides of three generations of Dorchester 

eople. 

The dinner, like Uncle Zebedee’s prayer, 
seemed never to end. After the many 
courses of food there was an ‘‘and.” 
‘‘And” pies and apples and nuts, and all 
sorts of sweetmeats. 

‘‘Uncle Zebedee,” I piped. 

‘*Well, dearie.” 

‘‘Aunt said that you would tell us the 
story of Two Brass Kettles after dinner.” 

‘‘Why, dearie, yes, yes. I've been 
telling that story these eighty years, come 
October. Didn’t you never hear it? I 
thought all little shavers knew about that. 
The I'wo Brass Kettles, yes. They’re in 
the old cupboard, now. Bring them out, 
and I will tell you allabous’em. I sha’n’t 
live to tell that story many more years. 
Maybe [ shall never tell it again.” 

The servants brought out the two ket- 
tles into the kitchen, where we could see 
them through the wide dining-room door. 

‘*Put’em in the middle of the floor be- 
fore the window,” said Uncle Zebedee. 
‘‘There, that will do. That is just where 
they were whenthe Indiancame. You see 
the window?” he added. 

It had a great, deep-set casement. 
Grape-vines half-curtained it now on the 
outside, and the slanting sun shone through 
them, its beams glimmering on the old 
silver of the table. It was past the middle 
of the afternoon of the shortening days of 
autumn. 

**You have all heard of Philip’s War,” 
began Uncle Zebedee, leaning forward 
trom his chairon his crutch. ‘‘Everybody 
has—it destroyed thirteen towns inthe Old 
Colony, and for two years filled every 
heart with terror. Poilip struck here, 
there and everywhere. No one could tell 
where be would strike next. The sight of 
an Indian lurking about in the woods or 
looking out of the pines and bushes usu- 
ally meant a masacree (masacre). 

“One Sunday in July, 1675, the family 
went to meeting, leaving two small chil- 
dren, a boy and a girl, at home, in the 
charge of a maid named Experience. The 
kitchen then was as you see itnow. ‘The 
window was open, the Two Brass Kettles 
had been scoured on Saturday, and placed 
bottom upwards, just as you see them 
there. 

‘“‘It was a blazing July day, The hay- 
fields were silent. There was an odor of 
hay-ricks in the air, and the bobolinks, I 
suppose, toppled about in the grass, and 
red-winged blackbirds piped among the 
wild wayside roses, just as they do now. 
I wish that you could have seen the old 
hay-fields in the long July afternoons, all 
scent and sunshine; it makes me long for 
my boyhood again, just to think of them. 
But I shall never mow again. 

‘*Let me see—the two children were sit- 
ting on the floor near the two kettles. 
Experience was 
had made a fire in the great brick oven, 
which heated the bricks but did not heat 
the room. 

‘‘Well, on passing between the oven 
and the window, she chanced to look 
towards the road, when she saw a sight 
that fixed her eyes, and caused her to 
throw up her hands with horror, just like 
that.” 

Uncle Zebedee threw up both hands, 
like exclamation points, and let his crutch 
drop into his Jap. 

‘*Well, the maid only lost her wits for a 
few moments. She flew to the window 
and closed it, and bolted the door. Then 
she put one of the children under one of 
the brass kettles, and the other child under 
the other kettle, and took the iron shovel 
and lifted it so, and waited to see what 
would happen, and—” 

Uncle Zebedee lifted his crutch, like an 
interrogation point, and we could easily 
imagine the attitude of the excited maid. 

‘*And, where was I?” 

*‘The children were under the Two 
Brass Kettles, and the maid was standing 
with the fire-shovel in her hand so—” said 
aunt. ‘La, I’ve heard that story ever 
since I was a girl. 

“Yes, yes, i have it all now,” said Un- 
cle Zebedee. She was standing with the 
fire-shovel up so, when she discovered that 
the Indian had a gun—a gun. 

‘You see that old flintlock there, over 
the sideboard? [I used to fire it off every 
Yourth of July, but the last time I fired, 
it kicked me over once—don’t you never 
fire it, children. It always kicked but it 
never knocked me over before. I don't 
think that I am quite as vigorous as I used 
to be, and— 

‘‘What did the maid do with the gun?” 
asked aunt. 

“The gun—yes, that was the gun, the 
one up there. The gun was up in the 
chamber then, and she dropped the shovel 
and ran upstairs to find it. But it was 
not loaded, and the powder was in one 
place and the shot in another, and in her 
hurry and confusion, she heard a pounding 
on the door, just like that.” 

Uncle Zebedee rapped on the old oak 
table with startling effect, and then, after 
a moment’s contusion, continued, ‘‘She 
loaded the gun, and went down to the foot 
of the stairs, and looked through the 
latch-hole of the stair door, so, and, yes, 
and the Indian was standing at the win- 
dow. That window. His two eyes were 
staring with wonder on the Two Brass 
Kettles. He had probably never seen a 
kettle like these before, and hef{did not 


know what they were.Aiifigy \.:.<-ummal oo 7 
‘While he stood staring od tekbenice: 
the kettles began to move. Two little 
hands protruded under the bail of each of 
them, like turtles’ paws, for the kettles 
stood on their ears, which lifted them a 
little way from the floor. One of the chil- 
dren began to creep and to cry, moving 
the kettle. The other began to do the 
same. ‘The cries caused the kettles to 
ring. Two creeping kettles! They 
looked like two big beetles or water tur- 
tles, and such the Indian might have 
thought them to be, but they bellowed 
like two, brazen animals, and—did you 
ever hear a child cry under a kettle?” 
said Uncle Zebedee, with a curious smile. 
We all confessed that we never had. 





‘‘Then, child, you just get under one of 


those kettles and holler. You needn't be 
afraid,—there aint no Indians now to do 
ye any harm. Holler loud!” 

I did so. 

‘Do you hear that?” said Uncle Zebe- 
dee. ‘*You never heard such a sound as 
that before. Hollow asa bell. Just like 
a man with lungs of brass and no body. 
There, let another little fellow try it.” 

Another child was placed under one of 
the kettles, and uttered a continuous cry. 
The sound rang all over the room. 

“There,” said Uncle Zebedee, ‘‘did any 
one ever hear anything likethat? It rings 
all over the room, scary like, 


‘‘Well, the children did not know about 
the Indian, and they began to creep tow- 
ard the light of the window, moving the 
kettles like two enormous beetles, and 
crying, and making the kettles rumble and 
rumble all around, boom-oom-oom, just 
like that. The Indian’s black eyes glowed 
like fire, and he raised his gun and fired at 
one of the kettles; but nothing came of it. 
The shot did not harm the child under the 
kettle. It frightened both of the children 
and made them cry the louder and louder, 
and scream as though they were frantic. 
‘Ugh!” said the Indian, ‘him no goot.’ 

‘‘The kettles were all alive now, moving 
and echoing. He was more puzzled than 
before. What knd of creatures could 
these be with great brass back and living 
paws, and full of unheard of noises like 
those? ‘Ugh! ugh!’ said he, just like 
that. The kettles kept moving and sound- 
ing, and the Indian grew more and more 
excited as he watched them. Suddenly he 
threw up his great arms and turned bis 
back, and,—now it all goes from me 
again.” 

‘‘He said ‘Ugh!’ and threw up his arms 
and turned his back,” prompted aunt. 


‘‘And the maid opened the stair door 
and fired,” continued Uncle Zebedee. 
‘‘She drew quickly back, and waited for 
the tamily to return. The children con- 
tinued to cry. But they were safe, as 
they could not overturn the kettles, and 
bullets could not reach them. ‘The family 
came in an hour in great alarm. They 
had seen human blood in the road, but no 
Indian. 

‘“‘A few days afterward the Indian's 
body was found in some hazel bushes by 
the brook. It was buried in the meadow 
there, and—” 

‘The Indian’s grave,” said aunt prompt- 
ing. 
‘Yes, [ used to mow over it when I was 
a boy, and--” 

‘That is all, Uncie Zebedee,” said aunt. 
**You’ve got through now.” 

“Yes, I've got through now. I don't 
think that I shall ever tell that story again 
—and—” 

There was something pathetic, and yet 
beautifully prophetic, in the continuance. 
The slanting sun shone through the old 
window, and the chippering of birds was 
heard in the fields. 

Uncle Zebedee never did tell the story 
again. ‘The final conjunction of his long, 
peaceful life came soon after he told the 
tale tome. ‘The violets and mosses cover 
him in the old Dorchester burying-ground. 
The old house is gone, the two kettles, the 
gun, and even the gray stone from the 
field that rudely marked the Indiaa’s grave. 
— Hezekiah Butterworth in Youth's Com- 
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The narrow road was cut out of the hill- 
side at a grade so steep that, to measure 
the declivity with the eye, it seemed to be 
a perpendicular descent. 

We were not inclined to trust ourselves 
to the chances of a rolling upset in our 
high open wagon but preferred to walk 
the distance and by the time we had picked 
our way down the rocky road and crossed 
the turbulent, swift torrent, at the bottom 
of the hill, on a tremulous foot-bridge, the 
sun had dropped out of sight, leaving us 
at the door of a dilapidated two-story log 
house. 

We had expected to spend the night in 
a village some four miles distant; but four 
miles in these mountain-fastnesses after 
dark was not to be thought of, with all its 
certainties of deep ruts, gullies, or, it 
might be, even a fallen tree blocking our 
way. 

Yet the old log tavern—for such it 
proved to be—had such a shaky aspect 
that we hesitated to claim its shelter; and 
when we did so we found, to our surprise, 
that they, in their turn, were not quite cer- 
tain about receiving us. 

A rather stout, middle-aged woman 
stood in the door-way, eying us with such 
a tranquil indifference that we tound our- 
selves insensibly assuming a conciliatory 
tone, as we asked ‘‘the privilege of a 
night’s lodging.” 

Whereupon the calico-clad dame shouted 
out from where she stood, ‘*Car’line, can 
the stranger put up here ?” 

A tall mulatto woman stepped forward 
and answered her mistress in an interrog- 
atory tone: 

‘‘T reckon he kin, ef he'll be saddisfied 
wid thar Big Lady’s room.” 

So I ‘‘took my place” as it was pointed 
out to me at the kitchen table, with my 
driver a little below the salt, where no 
hidalgo could have dispensed the honors 
with an air of more defiant disdain than 
did my independent landlady. 


I was hungry enough to heartily enjoy 
the corn pone and ham and eggs, the 
chicory-bean coffee sweetened with store 
brown suzar, and the tumbler of rich cream 
to ‘‘top off” with,—nor did I pause for a 
critical examination of my surroundings 
until, my not unsatisfactory meal being 
over, I happened to toy with the teaspoon, 
and, to my astonishment, noticed that it 
was of sterling silver, surmounted by a 
curious crest. My amazement was too 
genuine not to betray itself. 

‘‘Madam, was this interesting relic the 
property of your grandmother ?” 

‘*Thunder! no,” said she, in a stunning 
voice. ‘She hain’t left no relect. That 
thar was the Big Lady’s spoon.” 

It was the second time in the space of an 
hour that this mythical personage had been 
referred to; so | ventured to inquire, ‘*The 
Big Lady,—pray, who is she?” 

‘**You’re poor shucks, anyhow, ef you 
hain’t heard tell on her,” was the sole re- 
ply, accompanied by such a withering 
glance that [ hinted that I would like to go 
to my room. 

‘*Car line,” said the mistress, ‘‘take that 
air taller dip and light the stranger ter 
that air room.” 

The woman led me in silence up a flight 
of shaky stairs, and opened a squeaking 
door, that hung on rusty hinges, of a room 
in the small hail above. ‘Then she handed 


me the light, remarking, as she did so, 
‘‘Mebbe you'll need it.” 

Then I was left alone. 

The room was of considerable size, and 
had two windows facing the road, while a 








third casement gave a fine view, as I later 
on saw, Of a meadow back of the house. 
A large, old-fashioned, bigh four-poster 
was set in a corner behind the door, and 
the plain furniture consisted of a chest ot 
drawers, over which hung a looking-glass 
dimmed with age, a pine table, an arm- 
chair and a small rocker. The walls were 
bare and whitewashed, and the floor ot 
wide, oaken boards, uncarpeted. There 
was a wide, open fire-place, and some 
stairs that led up into an old-fashioned 
garret, closed at the top by a small door. 


It wasa bleak, dismal, comfortless place, 
and just a trifle musty. There was just a 
certain something about the apartment 
that made one feel unpleasantly to trust 
one’s self to sleep and darkness; so I 
placed the tallow candle in the chimney. 


It was not very agreeable, the moment 
I went to bed, to sink into a depth of 
feathers this warm June night. Perbaps it 
was the discomfort of this warm nest that 
at first thwarted my best efforts to sleep. 
After an hour or so, my candle sputtered 
itself away, and the taint rays of the moon 
now Cast an uncertain light around. 

A slight wind, such as often marks the 
midnight hour, had arisen, which, added to 
the-increasing lunar rays, produced a 
tremulous motion that threw weird shad- 
ows athwart the place, and the small door 
opening into the garret vibrated, creaked 
and swung slightly ajar,—when, to my 
surprise, the semblance of a hand,—a 
small, white, jewelled hand was projected 
trom within the dark loft to close the door. 
I could even observe in special distinctness 
one sparkling ring on the third finger, 
with a quaint device set in brilliants of 
two opal hands clasped. 

‘I am beset with hallucinations tonight,” 
I said. “I will get out of thie cursed 
teather bed. 

So saying, | arose and dressed myself, 
determined to doze away the remainder of 
the night in the arm-chair. 

Then, adjusting my pillows as comfort- 
ably as possible, with my feet stretched 
out upon another chair, [ began to be 
drowsy—when my closing eyes were ar- 
rested by the oscillating movement of the 
rocker near me. 

Did I see, or was I dreaming that I saw, 
the shadowy outline of a torm seated 
there? And was there not a subdued 
sound, as of suppressed weeping ? 

There was suflicient reason to explain 
many things, for the room was close and 


| filled with bad air. 


Just as I was on the point of convinc- 
ing myself a stream of steady moonlight 
rested on the blear surface of that fading 
mirror, and I started back from the plead- 
ing expression of a pair of full-orbed, lus- 
trous dark eyes. They gave me the effect 
that mouldering decay must have consumed 
the rest and lett the spirit there. 

I arose and hastened to open the win- 
dow, and my head reeled from conflicting 
emotions. [dared not look behind me. 

I could breathe more freely as I looked 
out upon the meadow and the brook. 
How picturesque ! 

The air was warm, serene, and clear, 
and the broad translucent sweep of pale 
light rested hke a jewelled mantle on all 
things. 

Presently the moon went behind a cloud, 
a chill mist curled upward out of the in- 
creasing obscurity. 

And now the ever-increasing mist as- 
sumed fantastic shapes, and out of the 
shadows flitted pallid lights, that played 
around a mystic, shrouded, vaporous form, 
that floated with trailing tresses clasped 
with a coronal of pearls. 

The vision, with an almost impercepti- 
ble motion, drifted towards me—nearer, 
nearer still, now up to the level of my 
open window, onward, clasping her dia- 
phanous mantle close over an ever-throb- 
bing heart, with that gleaming hand. ‘The 
fog grew denser, until it seemed to forma 
huge cloud upon which she rested, and 
then enwrapped her trom my view. 

I sank back into my arm-chair, ex- 
hausted, and found relief in sleep; not- 
withstanding my constrained position, I 
slept heavily until awakened by the broad 
glare of the sun shining upon me. 

After I had settled my little bill with the 
hostess she remarked to me, in a rather 
mollified tone, and with a grim smile— 

‘I reckon, stranger, you slept right 
smart in thar Big Lady’s room.” 

‘*Tell me,” I answered, gaining courage 
to renew the attack, as I stepped out of 
house, ‘‘who was she?” 

For sole reply she said, ‘*‘When you git 
ter town, jist ask the jidge at the court- 
house ter p'int out her chist.” 


We reached the pretty little town in 
time for breakfast. 

‘‘Where did you stay last night ?” asked 
mine host. 

‘In the Big Lady's room.” 

‘*You don’t say so!” said he, in an in- 


credulous way. ‘‘And you came out 
alive! tor they say it’s haunted !” 

‘‘What is the story?” I asked. 

‘*Tt is soon told,” answered he. ‘‘One 


dark and stormy night, some years ago, 
the lumbering stage upset going down that 
steep hill. 

‘*Inside the stage were two passengers, 
a gentleman and a lady. 

The driver said they had been very 
merry and laughing that afternoon, and 
loving too, calling each other ‘Andria’ 
and ‘Aveline.’ 

‘‘When the vehicle rolled over, the poor 
gentleman was killed outright, and the 
lady was carried in an unconscious state to 
the room where you slept last night. 


‘Our best doctors were called in, and 
after some days she came to, and straight- 
way asked, ‘Where is Andria ?” 

“Some fool who heard her blurted out, 
‘He is dead and buried.’ 

‘‘Upon hearing this ehe closed her eyes 
and had a long chill, and the doctor said 
she was dying. 

‘But she got over it, and lived some 
months. But she never spoke a word, 
never smiled, never wept—just sat in a 
little rocking-chair most of the time, with 
her hands folded, staring at the bare walls. 
The doctor said it was a clear case of 
heart-break. 

‘At last one day, jast at sunset, she had 
the window that looks out on the meadow 
open for a breath of air, and she leaned 
her pretty head forward on her arm, that 
lay on the window-sill, and ceased to 
breathe. 

‘After her death an open note to the 
doctor was found on the table, with only 
these written lines: 

“Not a drop of my blood runs in the veins of 
any living creature. Bury me in the same 
grave with Andria, my beloved, and have en- 
graved on a white marble cross at our heads, 
Andria and his Aveline.” 


‘¢And her chest ?” I asked. 

‘‘The small box they had in the stage,” 
said he, ‘‘is in custody of the clerk of the 
court, waiting claimants as heirs.” i. 

I delayed my departure, in order to visit 
the court-house, where I found an obliging 


clerk, who consented to show me the con- 
tents of that box. } 

The various little things had a pathetic 
meaning, and for me almost a personal 
one. 

There were a few pieces of lace-trimmed 
underwear, now time-yellowed, one or 
two changes of clothing of fine soft text- 
ure, a necklace of pearls, a curious brooch, 
a jewelled watch and chain, the mate to 
that teaspoon, and—I grew pale as I saw 
it—the ring of the phantom hand, evident- 
ly a seal ring of the tamily.— Madeleine 
Vinton Dahlgren, in June Lippincott’s. 





SOME SOCIAL SLIPS. 


‘‘I beg your pardon, madam, but you 
are sitting on my hat,” exclamed a gen- 
tleman. ‘‘Oh, pray excuse me; I thought 
it was my husband’s,” was the unexpected 
reply. In another instance of conjugal 
amenities, a wife said to her husband: ‘I 
saw Mrs. Becker this morning and she 
complained that on the occasion of her last 
visit you were so rude to her that sh 
thought she must have offended you.” 
‘Nothing of the kind,” he answered. **On 
the contrary, I hke her very much, but it 
was rather dark at the time, and when I 
entered the room at first I thought it was 
rou.” 

‘*Poor John—he was a kind and for- 
bearing Lusband,” sobbed Jobn’s widow 
on her return from the funeral. **Yes,” 
said a sympathizing neighbor, ‘‘but it is 
all for the best. You must try to comfort 
yourself, my dear, with the thought that 
your husband is at peace at last.” 

A gentleman had accompanied a friend 
home to dinner, and as they seated them- 
selves at the table, the hostess remarked : 
‘TI trust that you will make allowances, 
Mr. Blankley. My servant lett me very 
unexpectedly, and I was compelled to cook 
the dinner myself.” ‘*Oh, certainly, my 
dear madam, certainly,” responded the 
guest with great emphasis, ‘‘I can put up 
with anything.” 

Another amusing slip took the form of 
an unhappy after-dinner speech. There 
was an entertainment given by an earl de- 
servedly popular. It was extremely hand- 
some, and champagne flowed freely. The 
evening was well advanceu when a be- 
nignant old gentleman rose to propose a 
toast. He spoke with fluency, but some- 
how he said exactly the opposite to what 
he meant. ‘‘I feel,” said he, ‘‘that for a 
plain country squire like myself to address 
this learned company is indeed to cast 
pearls before swine.” Never was so suc- 
cessful a speech made. He could get no 
further for many minutes. The company 
applauded vociterously and as though they 
would never cease. 

‘‘Now, Miss Brown,” said an earnest 
listener, ‘‘won’t you play something for 


>] 


us?” ‘**No, thank you,” said the lady; 
‘‘I'd rather hear Mr. Jones.” Earnest 
listener: ‘*So would I, but’— Here he 


was stopped by the expression on the 
young lady’s face; and he looked confused 
tor half an hour atter she had indignantly 
turned and left him. A person who was 
recently called into a court for the pur- 
pose of proving the correctness of a sur- 
geon’s bill, was asked whether the doctor 
did not make several visits after the pa- 
tient was out of danger. ‘‘No,” replied 
the witness, ‘‘I considered the patient in 
danger as long as the doctor continued his 
visits.”’ 

A physician walking with a friend said 
to him: ‘‘Let us avoid that pretty little 
woman you see there on the left. She 
knows me and casts on me looks of indig- 
nation. I attended her husband.” 
I understand. You had the misfortune to 
dispatch him,” was the remark that slipped 
out. ‘*Onthe contrary,” replied the doc- 
tor, ‘I saved him!” A guest at a country 
inn exclaimed: *‘‘I say, landlord, your 
food is worse than it was last year!” ‘‘Im- 
possible, sir,” was the rather ambiguous 
reply of the landlord. ‘*Why,” said a 
counsel to a witness, ‘‘are you so very pre- 
cise in your statement! Are you afraid of 
telling an untruth?” Witness (promptly) : 
‘No, sir.” Ata recent inquiry into the 
sanity of a young man of large property, 
witnesses were being called to prove that 
he was unfit to manage his affairs. A 
curious slip was made by a schoolmaster 
when asked if he had formed any opinion 
as to the state ot mind of the alleged luna- 
tic. ‘Oh, yes,” he replied, *‘I can certify 
he is an idiot. He was one of my favorite 
pupils.” ‘I have met this man,” said the 
lawyer, with extreme severity, ‘‘in a great 
many places where I would be ashamed to 
be seen myself,” and then he paused and 
looked with astonishment at the smiling 
court and jury. 

Here are a few other instances of some- 
thing very like putting one’s foot in it. 
The legislature of a western State having a 
bill under consideration for the regulation 
of tax collectors, an honorable member 
got upon his feet and said: ‘‘Mr. Speaker, 
I go in heavy for that bill. The tax col- 
lectors are all a set of knaves. I was one 
myself for ten years.” ‘he bill passed. 

‘‘How are you getting on in your new 
place ?” asked a lady of a girl whom she 
had recommended for a situation’ ‘‘Very 
well, thanks.” ‘‘I am glad to hear of it,” 
said the lady. ‘ Your employer is a nice 
person, and you cannot do too much for 
her.” ‘‘I don’t mean to, ma’am,” was the 
innocent reply. 

Here is a naive declaration from the 
prospectus of a weekly paper: ‘‘The staff, 
with the exception of the editor, has been 
very carefully selected, and deserves to se- 
cure success.” A Californian newspaper 
is said to have been sued for libel by a 
widow for speaking of her deceased hus- 
band as having ‘‘gone to a happier home.” 
‘‘Dear sir,” said an amateur farmer just 
from the country, writing to the secretary 
of an agricultural society, ‘‘put me down 
on your list of cattle for a calf.” A 
certain caravan orator at a fair, after a 
long yarn descriptive of what was to be 
seen inside, wound up by saying: ‘‘Step 
in, gentlemen; step in! Take my word 
for it, you will be highly delighted when 
you come out.” ‘‘Allow me to congratu- 
late you on your acquaintance with that 
charming lady,” said a gallant Hungarian ; 
‘‘she is young, beautiful and intelligent.” 
‘Oh, certainly,” replied the lady ‘‘But 
don’t you think she is a trifle conceited ?” 
‘‘Why, madam, just put yourself in her 
place, and say would you not be conceited 
too ?” was the rather startling comment. 

This social slip is even worse: A city 
man complained bitterly of the conduct of 
his son. He related at length to an old 
friend all the young man’s escapades. 
‘‘You should speak to him with firmness 
and recall him to his duty,” said the friend. 
‘‘But he pays not the least attention to 
what I say; he listens only to the advice 
of fools. I wish you would talk to him.” 
—Chambers's Journal. 





FROM THE HIGHEST BIDDER. 
“This putting young girls into society 





in low-necked dresses is simply a bid to 
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secure them advantageous marriages [| 
think.” 

“Ah, yes. Exposed for sale, so to 
speak.” 





DEATH OF A NOBLE PRIEST. 


Word comes from Honolulu that Rey. 
Father Damien, widely celebrated as the 
leper priest of Molokai, died at Kalawa, 
Hawaii, on April 10 last. For the past 
sixteen years his labors have been confined 
to the leper settlement at Molokai, wher 
he contracted the dread disea-e, which cost 
him his life. Our readers can not fail to 
recall the burst of spontaneous admiration 
which this act of voluntary self-sacrifice ex- 
cited all over the civilized world. A Cath- 
olic priest, with every prospect ot advance- 
ment in his church, with youth, culture and 
refinement to held him back from the sac- 
rifice, entered this hideous valley, never to 
leave it again in life or death. Since his 
residence he acted not only as spiritual 
adviser, but had added to his other duties 
those of a physician andnurse. ‘There are 
at present about seven hundred lepers on 
the island in all stages of the disease, 
Two churches in different parts of the 
island were erected where Father Damien 
preached to those who were able to attend. 
The reverend father escaped the disease 
until within two or three years, and the 
first news that he had been attacked was 
received with sorrow wherever the story of 
his noble work was known. Since then 
we have from time to time received ac- 


| counts of his condition, which at first was 





known to be hopeless. Some idea of the 
awful exile to which he devoted himse!t 
may be obtained trom the following para- 
graph copied from a recent work on 
Hawaii: Kalaupapa, the leper village, 


| may safely be pronounced one of the most 
| horrible spots on all the earth; a home ot! 


hideous disease and slow-coming death, 
with which science in despair has ceased 


| grapple; a community ot doomed beings, 


“Ah! | 


socially dead, ‘*whose only business is t 
perish ;” wifeless husbands, husbandless 
| wives; children without parents and par- 
|ent without children; men and women 





who have *‘no more a portion in anything 
that is done under the sun;” condemn 
to watch the repulsive steps by which each 
of their doomed fellows goes down to a 
loathsome death, knewing that by the sam 
way they, too, must pass. 


“GIE’8 US YOUR HAND.” 


Two members of the kirk in Scotland 
were good friends till they took different 
sides at the the time of the disruption. 
They were both thatchers by trade. 
When the dispute about the principles o! 
their kirks grew hot, they ceased to speak 
to each other. But one day they were 
both employed at the same job. Each 
took one side of the roof; and when they 
had worked up to the top, there they were 
face to face. They couldn’t flee; so at 
last Andrew took off his cap, and scratch- 
ing his head, said: ‘‘Johnny, you and me, 
I think, ha’e been very foolish to dispute 
as we ha’e done concerning Christ’s will 
about our kirks, until we ha’e clean for- 
gottea his will aboot oor ain selves; and 
so we ha’e fought and fought for what we 
ca’ the truth, and it bas ended in spite. 
Whatever’s wrang, it’s perfectly certain 
that it never can be right to be uncivil, 
unneighborly, unkind—in fac’, tae hate 
ane anither. Na, na! That's the devil's 
work, and no God’s. Noo, it strikes me 
that, maybe, it’s wi’ the kirk as wi’ this 
house—ye're working on a‘e side and me 
on tither; but if we only do our work 
weel, we will meet at the tap at ast. 
Gie’s your han’, neighbor.” And so the) 
shook hands, and were the best of friencs 
ever after. 





CHESTNUTS IN BURR. 


Robert Burr was arrested for drunkeD- 
ness last Friday. When asked by Judge 
Warner what he had to say why judgment 
should not be pronounced against him, b¢ 
said he had been tempted to pledge ( 
health of the school children who were 
planting walnut trees on that day, and ais0 
the health of the governor for naming the 
day after him, the prisoner. 

‘‘How's that?” asked Judge (ene 
‘‘Last Friday was Arbor Day.” 

‘Yes, I am R. Burr. 
Day,” replied the prisoner. 

His Honor reflected a moment, and the? 
concluded that it would not be safe to ** 
the fellow be at large. 

‘‘Kind acute pun that on the 
trees, Judge, eh?” 

‘*? Twas ‘only a chestnut, Bur,’” ¥* 
the stern E. P, Roe reply of the Benc), * 
a committal for sixty was made out 
Providence Telegram. 
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A CAREER OPEN. 
Fond mother—‘Ob, dear, doctor: . 
am so troubled about my baby being 
handed! What shall I do with him: 
Family physician (seriously) —"’ 
might make a base ball player 0! » 
madam. Left-handed batters and piteo™ 
are always in demand.” 
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HOOD'S SARS 


*parilla works through the blood, vitalizing 





ing and purifying it. It tones up and st 

the stomach, creates an appetite, restores . , 
vates the whole system and makes the weak s)"" 
C. Ll. Hood & Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. Price 


$1, six for $5. Sok -y druggists and dealer. 
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ane aeciemenimmnesil 
Written for the New ENGLAND FARMER, 
MY GARDEN. 


My garden is my treasure, 
‘Tis charmi g to the sight, 

It’s wealth of varied beauty 
Is my constant delight. 


The roses and the tulips, 
And pansies, every one; 

Anemone, and dew-drops 
That sparkle in the sun. 


The names I need not mention, 
I could not if I would; 

I call them my pet treasures, 
And so ’tis uaderstood. 


Flowers are like the sunshine, 
They give to all good cheer, 
And make our lives the happier 
Through all the rol.isg year. 


My garden is my treasure, 
My pride, my palace-ground; 
Flowers are God’s fancy work, 
And everywhere abound. 
I. W. SANBORN. 





A JONE SUNRISE. 


Hush! 
cynrise in the heavens is holding sway, 
~"And with its ungovernable blush, 
ynning down to burn the edge of day, 
Floods a thrush 
To a sweet wild rapture borne away, 
Singing, singing 
with a throb of starlight in his tune, 
\nd with fires of music, springing 
To the listening ! eart of June; 
It is June! June!— 


Kunt 


Stay! 
Every bird that sings to heaven can tell 
rhere has come a change since yesterday ; 
Wings of summer, won through spring’s farewell, 
In some way 
or the earth have thrown a mystic spell, 
a showing 
Roses reddened by the last red moon 
In a scarlet transport flowing 
On the happy heart of June; 
Itis Jnne! June! 


Hush! 
Sunrise soon will lose itself in blue, 
\nd through crystal air the birds will rush, 
singing tireless songs the sweet hours through; 
Day will flusn 
‘oses’ petals to more splendid hue, 
Showing, showing 
‘sesion of the moonlight, sunrise, noon, 
Through their gold hearts tidal flowing 
To the golden heart of June 
It is June! June! 
_(’. E. Whiton-Stone in June Wide Awake 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Pope manufacturing company, 77 Franklin 
street, Boston, issue a chart showing the distances 
1 Boston to every town within a radius of 
twenty-five miles and also the distances between 
se towns. 
“An Object in Life; How to attain it’? by Leo- 
ld Schmidt, Jr., is a readable little pamphlet of 
7 pages published tor the author by Fowler & 
Wells Co., 775 Broadway, New York City, and 
Darrell & Upham, Boston, Mass. 


——" 


In the June Harper’s William Dean Howells 

russes some of the modern tendencies in Ameri- 

can novels and considers how much they ought to 

| with certain facts of life which are not usually 

talked of before young people and especially young 
les. 

The production of beet sugar, including the 

iod of growing the plant and the processes em- 

{in extracting the sugar, is described in a 

sly illustrated article in the June Popular 

Monthly. Considerable a‘tention is also 

modern ‘Christian science.” 

ie June number of Lippincott’s Magazine 

ging the recollections of George W. Childs, 

t from his own dictation by a personal 

. “IT owe my success,” he says, ‘to industry, 

perance and frugality.”” The continued story 

timely sketch by General Lloyd Brice entitled 

\ dream of conguest.”” It represents China bear- 

iown upon us with her powerful navy, and 

ws the ease with which New York can be cap- 


rhe thirty-fourth volume of transactions of the 
vew York State agricultural society contains, 


nong other good things, a paper on the dairy in- 


terests of the State, by Hon. Josiah Shull, “The 


May Beetle,’? by T. A. Lincner, Ph.p., ‘Animal 
Pluguee,’? by Dr. James Law, ‘‘Cheese Making,’’ 
George A. Bonfoy, ‘‘Ensilage Experiments,” 
i. L. Stu:tevant, M.D., and ‘Dairy Interests,” 
Prof. H. E. Alvord. J. 8. Woodward, secre- 
tary, Niagara, N. Y. 


We heve also received the following : 
1889-90 circular of the State Normal school, 
ramingham, Mass. 
“Fraternity,” a romance, Harper’s Franklin 
1are library series. 
“Speeches at the grand jubilee batquet of the 
Home Market Club,” Nov. 15, 1888. 56 Bedford 
St., Boston, Mass. 

‘Miss Crespigny,”’ a love story, by Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett; T. B. Peterson Bros., 306 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, 


- 


HISTORY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

It is well to keep io mind the value of local 
history, wherein is preserved the names and deeds 
of those who have been prominent actors amid 
scenes familiar to us, and to whom is due credit 
for the comfort and attractions of our native town, 

y or State. General history, with its records of 
great statesmen and warriors, is important; local 
\istory is of at least equal value, and certainly of 
greater interest. 

From John N. McClintock, Concord, N. H., we 
lave received a history of that State. It is a 
seven hundred-page volume containing a 

‘ory of the development and progress of the State 
from 1,662 to the present time. The book is illus- 
trated by a number of wood cuts, autographs, 
haps, e.c., together with numerous steel engrav- 
\NZs,—portraits of distinguished New Hampshire 
men. It is printed en fine paper from clear type, 
‘ud has a copious index,—something which adds 
uch to the value of any book of this kind. New 
Hampshire is a State of much importance in many 

*, although it has its widest popularity as a 

er resort, for its grand mountains are known 
world over. The book, prepared by an expert 
‘orian, will doubtless find its way into the fam- 
‘ot New Hampshire people and their descend- 
‘allover the country. B. B. Russell, Cornhill, 
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WORK. 


ly isit that when work fails discontent pre- 
sickerings between employers and em- 
i may have something to do with such dis- 
tent, but it prevails chiefly and practically be- 
vork is nature’s first law, and because man 
in conformity with this law, and unhap- 
pihess just as surely follows in the wake of idleness 
as misery and want and squalidity. Activity 
lement that keeps the world from falling to 
pi ©s. All nature is full of it, and when any part 
ne ‘ct it ultimately perishes. Man is a part 
‘ure, & grand part of her, and is no exception 
> Tuie, 
© itis true that too hard work is dwarfing, 
ven degrading, it is just as true that too little 
"x, dud, most of all, no work, has the same ef- 
There isa“happy medium,” that makes a 
Natits best as regards happiness ora happy 
re doing a kind of work that we like we 
need so much play or diversion. Hence 
rtanc+ of choosing something to do that 
ot only work but diversion and entertain- 
the plea:ure it gives us todo it. If work 
hard it will not seem so under such cir- 
“Le chooses best whose labor entertains 
> Vacant fancy most. 
: te toil you hate fatigues you moat, 
“Ma scarce improves your limbs.” 
"ee —Dr. Armstrong. 


THE SOLDIERS. 
but to look around us in every town 
ige to find men whoinall that goes to 
“ 800d citizens are our equals, and in many in- 
*uperiors, but who through the years 
_ __ © Passed since they have returned from 
f ’ have been gradually losing their hold on 
Olecting care of a country which their good 


ive 


ur 
v 
Yhich } 





arm helped to save. It is due to us to be reminded 
of the solemn vows pronounced to these, our broth- 
ers, on the eve of their departure to the front. If 
it were possible to obliterate these memories from 
our minds we have but to study the pictures rep- 
resenting the soldier and his wife and children at 
the moment of parting, which the artist has pro- 
duced on the monuments reared to their memory 
allover the land. Asthe nation is able to do it, 
and we have a right to expect that every soldier 
who did what he could is entitled to recognition 
and care at our hands, let it not be said of us that 
one of our returned soldiers or of those dependent 
onthe men who did not return are compelled to 
seek shelter in the common poorhouse. 
M. F. H. 





LIVE TOPICS. 


The American flag is not big enough to cover a 
Chinaman with his pigtail. Cut off his pigtail and 
puta derby hat on him, and then the flag will 
cover him as he is then a Yankee.—Rev. R. L. 
Green. 


The outlook for growth among the Christian 
churches of America is, in spite of their manifest 
and confessed defects, a bright one. The vain 
dream of infidelity that a time is approaching 
when men will Jive entirely in the brain and de- 
spise the heart, need not be feared —Archdeacon 
Mackay-Smith, in Harper's Magazine. 


There may b2, and are, large and unjust gains 
by virtue of trusts protected by a compact which 
it is not easy to break down. Yet, combinations 
among capitalists, as a pool between railroads, 
may simply put limitations on competition, when, 
from the nature of the case, itis destructive to 
production.—Prof. John Bascom, LL. D. 


The anarchist theory, which is individualism run 
mad, would acknowledge the right of every one, 
man, woman and child, to live out his own life; 
the theory of socialism, on the other hand, would 
make the individual count for practically nothing, 
and cause him to surrender himself to what is 
called the general welfare.—Rev. M. T. Savage. 

W.D Hoard, governor of Wisconsin, in his an- 
nual message, said: **‘Commercial problems—and 
railroad transportation is one of them—have al- 
ways been the most diffisult to inclose in legal def- 
inition, and so atthe beat a large proportion of the 
difficulties which confront us, whether real or im- 
aginary, must find their solution in the great un- 
written law of common senee and mutual interest.” 


Ex-Secretary Boutwell in discussing the ques- 
tion of the perpetuation of the national banking 
system says that in his opinion the only safe basis 
of national bank circulation is United States bonds. 
He thinks the government ought to offer a bond 
running fifty to one hundred years at two and a 
half percent interest, these bonds to be issued from 
time to time in exchange for four percents surren- 
dered by the banks. Mr. Boutwell says that there 
can be no serious objection to the perpetuation of 
$400,000,000 or $500,C00,000 of the pyblic debt for 
this specific purpose. 

A writer in the May Centwry, discassing the 
suggestion sometimes heard, that a line of sec- 
tional divisi n may be drawn between the eastern 
and western sections of this country, says: “Such 
an alignaient is both a moral and a physica! im- 
possibility. To begin with, the West is itself the 
offspring of the East. Its institutions are those 
which were carried by advancing settlers from the 
Atlant’c seaboard. its political traditions and as- 
sociations have always been the same as those of 
the East. No peculiar interest has ever separated 
these two portions of the North, as slavery once 
put apart the North and the South.” 

If we find in our newspaper stories of murder, of 
robbery, of theft, of elopement; if column after 
column of the details of a divorce case are pub. 
hshed; ifthe unsavory incidents of a footman’s 
love for a master’s daughter are printed day atter 
day, what is the fair inference? Newspapers are 
made to be sold. People are the purchasers. Pur- 
chase s buy what they desire, and if this sort of 
stuff sells the new-+pipers, what is the ungetovera- 
ble inference? That the popular taste is vitiated; 
that the popular mind desires unhealthy food; 
that a universal itch has taken hold ofthe skin of 
the people, and a darned thick skin at that.—Jos. 

Howard, 


TEMPERANCE. 


Col. Carrol D. Wright contemplates the prepa. 
ration of valuable statistics as to the economic 
phases of the temperance movement. Conserva- 
tive temperance reformers will be glad of this as 
they desire trustworthy statistics. 





The Frenchawoman who, after quenching her 
thirst with a glass of water, declared that if it had 
been wicked to drink it it would have been a most 
delightful beverage, struck a chord, the truth of 
which has been demonstrated by the tide of events 
ever since the fall of Eve. A crusade against an 
evil sometimes has the tendency of increasing 
rather than diminishing its power among weak- 
minded persons. 


The West offers a wide range of choices as to 
liquor legislation. Gov. Larrabee of lowa, in his 
message dwells at great length on the satisfac- 
tory workings of the prohibitory law in that 
State. Illinois finds the saloons reduced 25 
percent in number, and the revenue therefrom in- 
creased $4,300,000 by the high-license law. Ne- 
braska experiences a reduction of 50 perc:ntin 
saloons and a greater reduction in drunkenness 
from a similar law. Minnesota’s new high-license 
law is an “unmixed good.’”’ Missouri has become 
more than half prohibition under the workings of 
a local option law. While in Ohio under the 
liquor tax law, 2988 saloons have been closed by 
the saloon-tax provision, 517 by vote of the people 
under the local option features of the law, and 
200 towns besides claim to have suppressed the 
liquor traffic entirely under the same provision.— 
Springfiela Republican 

The method of obtaining prohibition, either by 
constitutional amendment or local option, is per- 
fectly fair to sellers and manufacturers. Many 
contend that the liquor traffic is always and every- 
where an enormous evil. Those engaged in the 
business admit that evil results do flow from it; 
but contend, nevertheless, that it ought to be al- 
lowed to continue. Here is an issue. Who shall 
decide it? Temperance men say, The people 
who bear its burdens and suffer its evils. We wil] 
abide, they say, by the decision of the people at 
the ballot-box. If the majerity, after an open cam- 
paign in which both sides have been fully and 
fairly stated, decide in favor of the business we 
will submit. If the majority decide against the 
business then you must submit. 


Where public opinion will support constitutional 
prohibition, let constitutional prohibition be adopt- 
ed and enforced, Where that method is too radical 
for public opinion at present, try prohihition by 
county or town. If the cities can not be reached 
by prohibition, try restriction. Get prohibition 
wherever you can; get restriction where you can 
not get prohibition; get everywhere the most ef.- 
fective legislation possible. Close every saloon, if 
you can; close half of them if you can do no bet- 
ter; close one, even, if you can close no more, 
Close by constitutional prohivition, close by local 
option, close by restriction, whether by low li- 
cense, high license or taxation. Close all you can 
by what means you can, and cripple, if possible, all 
you can not close.—7'he Independent. 





UPS AND DOWNS. 
The woodman’s axe is an inconsistent weapon. 
First it cuts a tree down, and then cuts it up. 
“What do you think of this idea of when you 
are smitten on one cheek to turn the other?” “J 
should call it a reversible cuff.’”— Zhe Clothier. 


If you want to give pleasure to a pretty woman 
do not talk to her of her own beauty but of the 
ugliness of other women.—San Francisco Wasp: 

Mrs. Slimdiet (boarding house keeper)—‘'Isn’t 
this coffee just a little thin?’”- Cook—"I ain’t 
made the coffee yet, mam; that’s water.’—7'he 
Beacon. 


We don’t mean to call names when we speak of 
the apothecary’s store as a drachmshop. We 





have our ecruples every time we do it.—Cam- 
bridge Daily. 

‘However could you think of falling in love with 
such a homely fellow? His figure is something 
awful.” ‘Yes, but he has a lovely.one at the 
bank.” —Lafe. 


The interstate commerce law has seriously in- 
jured the canning industry on the Pacific coast. 
Formerly they sold all they canned and now they 
can t.—Loweli Journal. 


Angry husbaud—*What I wanted was a wife 
who would be a helpmeet.’”” Angry wife—‘‘Huh! 
What I wanted was a husband who would supply 
meat to help.’”—New York Weekly. 

“Dr. Tanner was not the first man who lived on 
water for 40 days,”’ said Smudge. ‘No?’ queried 
Fudge. “Ofcourse not.” ‘“Whoelse?” ‘Well, 
what’s the matter with Noah?’’—Boston Beacon, 


Matron—"'The road to a man’s heart, my dear, 
lies through his stomach; learn to cook.” Daugh- 
ter—‘‘In other words, mother, the way to learn to 
mash men is by first learning to mash potatoes.”’— 
Lowell Citizen. 


‘My dear madam, you are perfectly charming to- 
night.’”’ “‘O you are a flatterer; I don’t believe 
you.” ‘I assure you I am speaking the truth. 
Why, when I first saw you, positively I did not 
recognize you.” 


‘*Misses Flynn, I hear that yer son Cornalyus has 
lost his job.”” ‘Not at all, Mrs. O’Brien. Sure he 
has an illegant job. He’s a telegraph operator 
and does be going about digging phost holes fur 
the West’n Union.”’ 


A clothier has excited public curiosity by hav- 
ing a large apple painted on his sign. When 
asked for an explanation, he replied, ‘If it hadn’t 
been for an apple, where would the ready-made 
clothing stores be today?” 


Perhaps it was jocosely that a pastor remarked 
that the Roman Catholic Church was fortunate in 
having one infallible pope. In his church, he 
said, he had nine deacons, and every one of them 
thought himeelf infallible. 


“Tommy,” said his mother, ‘‘do you think you’ll 
get a prize at school for being good?” ‘“No’m,”’ 
said Tommy. ‘‘Why not, sir?’”’ asked his father, 
sternly, laying down his paper. ‘Because they 
don’t give any,” answered Tommy, meekly. 


Wanted aristocratic fruit: Fruit-dealer—Mrs. 
Uppertenne, we have some fine blood oranges, 
just arrived; shall I send you some? Mrs. Upper- 
tenne—Yes, if they’re nice blue bloods; the last 
were just some of those ordinary red ones that 
everybody can get. 

A bright little lad sitting by his father’s side in 
a pew of the Green Ridge Presbyterian church, 
Sunday morning, was given a coin to put upon the 
collection plate. No sooner had he deposited the 
coin than in a loud whisper and excited man- 
ner he asked: **Papa, have you saved any circus 
money ?”’ 

*"Don’t you eat pie?’? he asked of the young 
man who sat next to himinthe restaurant. ‘Oh, 
yes.” “But you don’t take any.” “He said 
pu upkin pie.” “But’s what’s the matter with 
pumpkin pie?” ‘“*‘Why, I’m the grocery clerk 
who sold him the canned pumpkin, and gave him 
20 off because we had the cans in stock for three 
years.’’—Detroit Free Press. 

Mrs. Gossip—‘Is that house alongside you 
empty yet?’”? Mrs. Gabb—‘'No; a family moved in 
last week.’ ‘Nice folks?’”’ ‘Nice? they’re the 
trashiest kind of people; live from hand to mouth; 
buy things by the cent’s worth, I guess.”’ ‘La, 
me!’? “True as I’m sitting here; I’ve sent ina 
dozen times to borrow things, and they were out 
of ’em every time.’”’— Travellers’ Record. 

“Stop that whistling! Don’t you know it is 
Sunday, and the minister is listening to you?” 
said a young officer to a sailor on board an Eng- 
lish vessel on which a Presbyterian minister was 
a passenger. ‘*Nonsense!’’ said the minister, “let 
him whistle; it keeps evil thoughts out of his 
mind.’”? That man knew something of .human na- 
ture, and of the workings of the human heart. 

Wife—‘‘Henry, I want some money.” Husband 
—‘I] haven’t got any to spare.’’ “But I must 
haveit. I work all the time to make you comfort- 
ab'e, and I’ve got aright tosome pay.” ‘That's 
right, my dear. There must be an irrepreasibie con. 
flict between labor and capital, and I observe you 
have chosen, as many ill-advised persons do, to 
place yourself in antagonism to capital. It’s al- 
together wrong, my dear. You should study some 
reliable work on political economy. Good morn. 
ing, love.’’—Boston Beacon. 











THE THINKING CAP. 


Address all communications to Puzzle Editor, 
New ENGLAND FARMER, or OUR GRANGE 
HoMES, Boston, Mase 


Answers to Puzzles. No. 146 


No. 662. Goat. Coat. Boat. 
No. 663. Suppose your task, my littie man, 
Is very hard to get, 
Will it make it any easier 
For you to sit and fret ? 
And wouldn’t it be wicer 
Than waiting like a dunce, 
To go to work in earnest 
And learn the thing at once? 


No. 664. LEA 
EAR 
ARM 


» 


ADA 
DUN 
ANT 


Be 
me 
on 


D 
E 


H 
O 
D 


Bayo 


WLAP 
AYE 
PEN 

No. 665. Wheat. Heat. Eat. At. T. 


New Puzzles. No. 147. 
NO. 666. DECAPITATIONS. 


Behead to hate and leave a solemn declaration. 
Behead a gem and leave an opening. 
Behead to crowd and leave the rim of anything. 
Behead a wanderer and leave across. 
Behead an incident and leave an opening. 
Behead for the time and leave formerly. 
Behead a curve and leave a bird. 
Behead an animal and leave to go on shore. 
The heads form the name of a city. 
FAN. 
NO. 667. HALF DIAMOND. 


Across. 1. One who has the care of books. 2 
A naturalist. 3. The spirit. 4, A printer’s term. 
5. A vowel. 

Upanddown. 1. A letter. 2. A conjunction. 
8. Ananimalcall. 4. A legend. 5. The apirit. 
6. Edges. 7. Agirl’sname. 8. A preposition. 
9. A letter. MOLLY. 

NO. 668. PYRAMID. 


Centrals reading downwards mean a dwelling. 
1. A consonant. 2. A fish. 3. A chest f 
clothes. 4. A proposition. 5. A recitation, - 
NO. 669. BEHEAD AND CURTAIL. 


Iam a precious stone; behead me andI am an 
entrance; again, and I am to have devoured; cur- 
tailme and Iam a proportion; again, and I am 
an abbreviation. ETHEL, 





INTERESTING ITEMS. 
Who kills all the dead letters? Miss Direction. 
That tired feeling and loss of appetite are en- 


tirely overcome by Hood’s Sarsaparilla 2 
liar medicine. Try it and see. , van eee 


Moths of some kinds change celor to m 
‘ atch 
goods they eat. Housewives change color oe 
the box is opened.— Somerville Journal. 


: HYDE PARK, Oct. 21 

Dr. 8. A. Tuttle, Dear Sir,—I have bond al 
liniment on my little girl, who was afticted with in- 
fantile paralysis; her left side was rendered pow- 
erless from the shock, so that she could not move 
hand orfoot. After using two bott es of your lini- 
ment, externally, she began to step again, and is 
improving every day. I cheerfully recommend 
your liniment in all similar cases. 

Very truly, 
lL. C. CARBUG. 


Sizing them up.—Mrs. Gadd—“That 
next door to you must be pretty well noe 
gota pianer.” Mrs. Gabb—“Hoh? They don't 
own it; it’s reated.” “How d’ye know?” «Ry 
the way they bang on it.”— Philadelphia Record. 





B. A. ATKINSON & 6O., 


Liberal House 


Furnishers. 





OUR STOCK IS 
THE LARCEST, 
THE FINEST, 
THE CHOICEST. 


FACTS 


— IN — 


Parlor Furniture. 


5 Different Stylesat . . . $35.00 
10 Different Styles at . . . . 40.00 
10 Different Styles at . . . . 45.00 
10 Different Stylesat . . . 48.00 
15 Different Styles at . . . . 50.00 
15 Different Styles at . . . . 55.00 
20 Different Styles at . . . . 65.00 
20 Different Stylesat . . . . 70.00 
20 Different Stylesat . . . , 75.00 
20 Different Stylesat . . . . 85.00 
10 Different Stylesat . . . . 90.00 


10 Different Styles at . . 
20 Different Styles . . . 
IN ALL 


200 DIFFERENT STYLES, 


Or more than 10 ordinary stores. 


MORE FACTS. 


75 Different Styles of Sideboards. 
100 Different Styles of Tables. 
100 Different Styles of Chairs. 

50 Different Styles of Lounges. 

75 Different Styles of Baby Carriages. 
900 Different Styles of Carpets. 
LAMPS, 

GROCKERY, 
CLASSWARE. 
WHAT IT MEANS FOR US. 
Buying in Larger Quantities. 
Getting Larger Discounts. 
Doing Larger Business. 


CASH or INSTALMENTS 


$100 to $500 


95.00 | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


FACTS. 


OUR PRICES ARE 
THE LOWEST, 


OUR WAREROOMS 


THE LICHTEST, 


OUR PROFIT 


THE LEAST. 


FACTS 


Chamber Furniture 


10 Different Styles at . . . . $17.00 
10 Different Stylesat . . . . 20.00 
10 Different Stylesat . . . . 22.50 
20 Different Stylesat . . . . 25.00 
20 Different Stylesat . . . . 30.00 
20 Different Stylesat . . . . 40.00 
20 Different Siylesat . . . . 45.00 
20 Different Stylesat . . . . 450.00 
20 Different Stylesat . . . . 60.00 
25 Different Stylesat . . . . 75.00 
25 Different Stvlesat . . . . 885.00 
10 Different Styles at . . 92.00 


20 Different Styles, . . $100 to $700 


IN ALL 


250 DIFFERENT STYLES, 


Or more than 10 ordinary stores. 


MORE FACTS, 


75 Different Styles of Hall Trees. 
50 Different Styles of Desks. 
50 Different Styles of Chiffoniers. 
i 50 Different Styles of Ranges. 
50 Different Styles of Refrigerators. 


500 Different Styles in Rugs. 


CLOCKS, 
SHADES, 
DRAPERIES. 
WHAT IT MEANS FOR YOU. 


Less Trouble in Selecting. 
Less Uncertainty of Quality. 
Lower Prices than Elsewhere. 


FREE DELIVERY 'xz,fic.ge™ 
FREE RAILROAD FARE Six'srtssia! 


B. A. ATKINSON & Co.., 
Liberal House Furnishers, 


827 Washinglon St., Core, Common se. BOStON, Mass. 
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= UNLIKE ANY OTHER. 


Positively Cures Diphtheria, Croup, Asthma, Bronchitis, Colds, Hvuarseness, Hacking Cough, Whooping 
Cough. Catarrh, Influenza, Cholera Morbus, Diarrhoea, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Toothache, Earache, 
Nervous Headache, Sciatica, Lame Back. and Soreness in Body or Limbs, 


AS MUC@ FOR INTERNAL AS FOR EXTERNAL USE. 


{t is marvelous. how many different complaints it will cure, Its strong point lies in the fact that it acts 
quickly. Healing all Cuts, burns ana Bruises like Magic. Relieving all manner of Cramips, Chills, 
Lameness of Muscles or Stiff Joints and Strains, 


ORICINATED BY AN OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 
All who buy or order direct from us, and request 1t, shall receive acertificate that the money shall be 
P not abundantly satisfied. Retail price 35 cts.; 6 bottles, $2.00. Express prepaid_to any_part 

of the United States, or Canada, §# Valuable pamphlet sent free. I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, if 


GENERATION AFTER GENERATION HAVE USED AND BLESSED IT. 


ass, 





ASHES 


Direct Shipments. Guaranteei analysis. 


E. C. MORRIS & CO.’S 
SAFES 


Always Preserve their Contents. 





READ FROM THE GREAT MARBLEHEAD FIRE 


BOSTON, Mass., Jan. 2, 1889. 
Messrs. E. C. Morris & Co., BOSTON: 
*jGentlemen—On Auzust 8, 1887, we had one of 
_ our large make of safes in our Wolfboro’, N. H., 
factory, which went through a very hot fire and 
stood the test. Again on December 25, 1888, in 
the Marblehead conflagration, another of your 
make stood the test, and allits contents found in 
good condition,even toa gross of matches. Un- 
der these circumstances we can safely recommena 
your make to all. Yours vey, 
(Signed) F. W. & I. M. MUNROE. 


OVER 100,000 iN USE. 
E, C. MORRIS & CO., 


64 SUDBURY ST., - - BOSTON, MASS. 


ANY PART FOR A 
Mowing Machine, Horse Kake, 
Plow or Lawn Mower. Show 
this to your hardware Dealer 


or send us, express paid, the broken part to be du- 
licated. Catalogue free. The Whitman & 
arnes Mfg Co., BosToNn, MASS. 


‘Natural and Artificial Duck-Culture.” 


[tie BOOK is a complete trea- 





tise on the culture of ducks, 

with illustrations of breeding 
and brooding houses; cuts of eggs 
in all stages of incubation, ete. 
Giving also an experience of near- 
ly thirty years by the author. 
Price 50 cents. 


JAMES RANKIN. 
South Easton, Mass- 








PEERLESS DYES 213.05.0255 


CANADA UNLEACHED HARD WOOD 
SUPPLIED IN CAR LOTS, 


IN BULK, BAGS OR BARRELS. 
Cheapest Fertilizer in Use. 


Price List and Pamphlet Free. Address 


CHARLES STEVENS, Box 437 NAPANEE, ONT., CANADA. 


Svecialities 


—, — 


SEEDS 


to be had 
ONLY FROM US. 


Warren’s Stone Mason : 
Grown by David Warren. Gabbage 


Fottier’s Brunswick Cabbage: Our 
Own select strain. 


Fottier’s Champion Cauliflower: 
Leading market variety. 


Crosby’s Early Sweet Corn: Has 
| for several years past been grown for us exclusively 
on farm of the originator, Josiah Crosby. 


Edmand’s Turnip Blood Beet: 
Direct from Mr. Edmand’s. We have all that 
comes to this market. 


Red Cross Tomato: Our own introduc 
tion; best towato in this market for past two 
years. 


Our extensive trade with Market Gardeners and 
Florists demands strictly choice Seeds. Catalogues 
free. Special prices on liberal orders. 


‘SCHLEGEL & FOTTLER, 
26 So. Market St., 


Boston, Mass. 


VICTOR 
PULVERIZING 


HARROW. 








Circulars Free. 
Address 


Reynolds Bros, 
Brockton, Mass, 







The Best. Cheapest. and Strongest Will do 
More and Better Work than any other HARROW. 


VICTOR HARROW 


On Exhibition at Our Store. 
SEEDS, PLANTS, VINES. 





PARKER & WOOD, Boston, 


49 North Market Sireet., 





Sarmers’ Directory, 


INSUBRANOE. 











Quincy Mutual Fire insurance Ce. 
CASH FUND, JAN. 1, 1887, $515,257.87 
Surplus over Re-Insurance,, . « . « . $204,026.38 
Gainin Cash Fundthepastyear,... 16,101.82 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 

Amount mei 00. 
Total Liabilities, $221,231.48 
Dividends paidon every Expiring Policy : 60 per 
cent.on 6 years,40 percent.on8 years,and 20 per 
cent. on all others. 


Cuas. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas. 
WILLIAM H. Far Secretary. 


AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese Eggs, Flour, Beans 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c 


26 Blackstone Street, Boston, 
Amos Kgerges. FrREv. lL. KEYES. C. A. KEYES, 


ESTABLISHED 18856. 
WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers ip 


FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 


Butter, Cheese, E Beans, Pork. Lard 
Poultry. Dried Apples, &e. 


a@-Country Consignments Solicited.sg- 


28 Blackstone &t., 
under New England Howre, 
W.F. Reooxs. BOSTON. CHas. 0. BROOKS 


Ww. Fi. RUDD & SON 
EGGS, POULTRY AND GAME. 


10 MERCHANTS ROW, BOSTON. 
Proprietors of Orrocco Poultry Farm. 


We have made special arrangements this season 
to handle large quantities o 


f 
LIVE POULTRY 


and can give shippers the 


HICHEST MARKET PRICE 


and prompt returns. Full directions and quota- 
tions sent on receipt of two cent stamp. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Wholesale and Retail. 

Wheat, Buckwheat, Barley, Mixed Feed, 
Ground Beef Serap, Cracked Bone, 
Bone Meal, Shells, &., &e., 
Broken Rice and Waste Bread 


Superior for Chickens. 
Send for price list. 


EXCELSIOR EGG FOOw 


MA:(ES HENS LAY. 
1 Ib Boxes, 25c. 241b Cans, 50c. 


W. N. SMITH & CO. 


224 and 226 Friend St., Boston. 
Mention the FARMER and HOMES. 

















16 YEARS ESTABLISHED. 


G. S. PALMER. 


GENERAL PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
For the sale or 
POULTRY, BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, GAMk 
DRIED FRUITS, ETC. 
Also Potatoes, Apples and Onions, and 


Oranberries a Specialty. For current quo- 
tations see market report on fifth page. 


166 Reade St., Near Greenwich St., N. Y. 


References—Chatham National Bank, N. Y., 
Thurber, Whyland & Co,,N. Y., and any estab- 
lished produce house in Boston. 

Shipping Card and Market mepecte furnished on 
application. Correspondence solicited. 


YCLOPEDIAS, 


SECOND HAND--ALL KINDS. 
B. A. FOWLER & CO., 


36 BROMFIELD ST... ROSTON. 


BOSTON INVESTMENT CO 


1 PER 
5, BENT, 


QUARTERLY. 











Best Commercial Real Estate 
tor Security. 


For a descriptive pamphlet, send to GEORGE 
LEONARD, Gen Ag’t, Office 9,10 & 11 Adver- 
tiser Building, 246 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





VOR 12 CENTS IN STAMPS—Ten 
packets of our fine new strain Early Blood. 
Turnip Beet Seed. Packets FULL SIZE. 
ADDRESS AT ONCE, 
REED BROTHERS, Box 59, South Bridgton, Me, 


MEDICAL ECONOMY. 


Nothing Succeeds like Success. 
Dr. Lewis is Always Successfu! 
The Clory of a Man is in His 

Strength. 


Nerve or Physical Force When Lost 
Quickly Regained. 
BY CONSULTING 


DR. C. J. LEWIS, 


Wwe: after intense study and deep research 
has lately discovered a new, extraordinary . 
uick, certain and inexpensive cure for diseases of 
the Brain and Spinal Cord, Spermatorrhea, Semi. 
nal Weakness, Fluid Escapes, Impotency and De, 
ranged Functions of the Nervous and Generative 
System. THIS NEW AND MARVELLOUS MED. 
ICAL TREATMENT has cured the most desperate 
forms of nervous disorders in both young and old, 
To debilitated youth it bestows the vigor of map. 
hood, and in advanced age it establishes the vigor 
of youth without the possibility of failure. URiNa«. 
ty COMPLAINTS, Acute or Chronic Discharge:, 
Stricture, Retention of Urine, Gravel, Kidney or 
Bladder Disorders, Syphillis, Secondary Symptoms, 
Eruptions, Skin Diseases, are all absolutely cured 
without the use of Mercury, Copaiba or Injections 
No restriction indiet or hindrance from business. 
RECENT CASES CURED IN THREE OR FOUR 
DAYS. Patients whose cases have been neglect. 
ed, badly treated or pronounced incurable are par. 
ticularly invited to visit Dr. Lewis. A written 
guarantee of cure given to all cases arranged and 
undertaken. In practice upwards of thirty years. 
#@- Dr. Lewis is frequently consulted by many 
who have been completely discouraged of ever be. 
bg cured, after having experimented with various 
vertised nostrums, electric belts, &c., which inva. 
riably do more harm than good, Every phase of dig. 
ease demands difierent and special treatment. To 
those who may have been aeates, Dr. Lewis 
would say consult him and he will restore the disap. 
pointed one to all the duties of life, whether they be 
physical or meptal, pertaining to married life or 
* single blessedness. 


Consultation, Medicine, &c., $5. 
Working classes, $2.50. 
DR. LEWIS I8 PERMANENTLY LOCATED aT 


129 FRIENDSHIP STREET. 


Providence, R.I. Office hours all the year round 
from 9 to 2 and 5 to 9; Sundays, 10 to 2, not later. 


Female Complaints Skillfully Treated 
NOTICE TO COUNTRY PATIENTS. 


Dr. Lewis will, on full description of case (witb 
fee enclosed), immediately send a supply of his vaj. 
uable medicines, accompanied with instructions 
and advice or the cure of the above distres 
complaints. Country patients corresponded wit 
unti) cured. JUST PUBLISHED 


— >} FOURTH EDITION 


/Medical Minutes 


With additional Coloree 
i} Iiustrations, a Portrait 
ig) Of the Author, and list of 
ia} complaints EXPLICIT 
en the treatment and 
ij} cure of abeve subjects, 

))} Sexual Diseases, &c. 

||| Price, 25c. by mail to any 

| || address, from the author 


DR. Cc. J. LEWIS 
Agent for Boston, W. H. Knight St. 97 Court, 
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NICKERSON & BLODGETT. 


ONE OF THE LARGEST CHINA, 
CROCKERY AND GLASSWARE 
HOUSES ~ by > BASTERN 


A Phenomenal Growth Under the New 
Management, Unprecedented in the 
History of the Trade. 


THEIR EXTENSIVE AND COMMODIOUS PREMISES 
LOCATED AT 22, 24 AND 26 MERCHANTS 
ROW. A MOST COMPLETE STOCK ADAPTED 
TO THE NEW ENGLAND AND CANADA 
TRADE, WITH LATEST IMPORTATIONS, AND 
SOLD AT THE LOWEST LIVING PROFIT. 
IMPORTANT FACTS AND FIGURES AS GIVEN 
BY MR. WM. A. BLODGETT RELATIVE TO 
THE CROCKERY TRADE OF NEW ENGLAND, 
OF THIS COUNTRY AND OF EUROPE. 


The business of this house was established in 
1885 at sm:ll quarters on Federal street. On Jan. 
1, 1886, it was removed to No. 615 Atlantic Av- 
enue, and July 1, 1887, the present site was occu- 
pee The firm was first known as William A. 

lodgett, then in 1887 the title by which it is now 
known was adopted, the firm consisting of Mr. 
Winslow Nickerson and Mr. William A. Blodgett, 
the former withdrawing at once, but still retaining 
his connection with the firm, leaving Mr. Blodgett 
sole proprietor of the business, the title, however, 
being retained. The business at first was confined 
exclusively to lamp chimneys, to which months 
afterwards, was added crockery, and on the amal- 

amation of this business with that of Nickerson & 
lier tne other departments were introduced, 
constituting the business as at present conducted. 
The sales of the first year did not amount, prob- 
ably, to more than $5,000, while now they extend 
into the hundreds of thousands, and the growth 
durir.g the last two years, under the present exe- 
cutive, has been wey phenomenal, that in the 
special lines of each of the two houses having cer- 
tainly much more than doubled during that time, 
this being an 
INCREASE UNPRECEDENTED 
in the crockery trade of Boston, the new manage- 
ment experiencing the benefit of not being troubled 
with any antiquated ideas, but being fully alive to 
the modern modes of doing business, having had 
an experience with leading firms, which has 
proved of priceless value, when united with nat- 
ural acumen, in the conduct of the present busi- 
ness. 

A word here iu reference to the firm of Nickerson 
& Miller should be introduced, many of the cus- 
tomers of the present house having been similariy 
connected with that firm fer generations back, the 
business relationship passing as an heirloom from 
grandfather to father and from father to son, 
tarough the several generations. the transactions 
having been conducted in the most honorabie and 
satisfactory manner on both sides, a condition of 
affairs which could not but engender 


MUTUAL CONFIDENCE 


and esteem. The house with which Mr. Winslow 
Nickerson had thus been connected, and whose 
business was consolidated with that of Mr. Blodgett 
as before mentioned, was founded in the latter 
portion of the eighteenth century. The thought 
occurs here that, in glancing back at the history of 
the old Nickerson firm what reminiscences are 
suggested, and if the original partners were now 
alive, the position of Boston today, with its won- 
derful growth in size and general appearance, to- 
gether with the vast expansion in its business 
transactions, in which the crockery traa2 has fully 
sustained its position, would be truly amazing. 

The conservative character of the firm of Nick- 
erson & Blodgett is shown not only by the contin- 
uance of the connection with many of its custom. 
ers, but also by its employees; aad it should be 
stated here that 


ITS TRAVELLERS 


are as fine a body of men as can be found represent- 
ing any Boston house. fhey are now on the road 
visiting customers with photographs and samples, 
covering all the territory reached by the fizm’s 
operations, which comprises the whole of New 
England and Canada 

Mr. William A. Blodgett is a Bostonian by birth 
and education. His ancestry in this country goes 
back into the eighteenth century, before the rev. 
alutionary period, having been composed of that 
steriing old stock which did so much to make New 
England what it has since become, having been the 
backbone of the country in estabiishing those 
principies which have made the government of 
this commonwealth and that of the Union, stable 
and lasting. Mr. Blodgett’s father, W. K. Blod- 
gett—ana here it may be stated that the subject of 
this sketch’s granddfather is still living at the re- 
markable age of ninety-eight years—came to Bos- 
ton when twenty-one years of age. His life at 
first was one of great struggle, but by his indom- 
table energy and pluck, obstacles were overcome, 
finally placing him in the front rank as one of Bos- 
ton’s leading and 

REPRESENTATIVE CITIZENS, 

he having been well knownto the community as 
president of the Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain 
railroad, vice president of the Connecticut & Pas- 
sumpsic railroad, and being largely interested in 
all tne railroads of northern New England, besides 
having held other positions of trust. He is also 
an extensive owner of real estate. We mention 
these positions to which the elder Mr. Blodgett 
attained, because the same indomitable will and 
business qualities are apparent in his son, these 
never have been more conspicuous than during 
the last four years. Young Blodgett received his 
education at our public schools, graduating at the 
Boston High school. He is also a graduate ot 
Harvard college. 

It will be of interest to our farmer readers to 
know that Mr. Blodgett came very 

NEAR BEING A FARMER, 


which was always predicted of him by his aged 
grandfather. In the period of his life from ten to 
twenty-two years of age, his summers were passsed 
on the farm, where he evinced a strong inclination 
for farming pursuits, takiog — delight in the 
haying, and showing a marked interest in mowing, 
and tne duties connected with the dairy, etc. He 
telis.in a most graphic manner how his predilection 
for farming was dampened. When eighteen years 
of age, being of a robust constitution, very wiry 
and active, he = in three hard days’ work for a 
Congregational minister on a farm close by where 
he was boarding, and for which his labor was cer- 
tainly worth seventy five cents per day, a sum 
which was of considerable magnitude, especially 
when earned by himselt by hard work. At the »x- 
piration of the period the minister asked him how 
much he thought he had earned. With frank con- 
fidence and innate love of polite deference he re- 
plied, “On, that’s all right!” which the minister, 
much too promptly for young Blodgett, accepted as 
a full quittance, and back came the immediate and 
complaisant response, 
“THANK YOU. 


This was too much of an appreciation and too in- 
terested a reciprocation of courtesy on the part of 
the minister to coincids with the youth’s precon- 
ceived or natural estimate of what a ‘‘fair deal” 
meant in business relations, and cast a damper on 
the ardor of the aspiring agriculturist, from which 
he never recovered, as he thought he would never 
at that rate get wealthy on a farm, and Boston 
thus gained one of its ablest rising young business 
men. At college Mr. Blodgett entered into all the 
athletic sports with spirit and ardor, and we mean- 
tion this tact because, like Horace Greeley, we be- 
lieve that the physical as well as the mental facul- 
ties should be fully developed in the training of our 
youth, and such has always been the position 
taken in such matters by the NEW ENGLAND 
FARMER, which believes that base-ball, rowing, 
football, gymnusium exercise, etc., while by some 
they may be indulged in to an extent that may 
prove injurious, are, when the general average is 
considered, great promoters of combined mental 
and physical growth, and in 
EVERY SENSE BENEFICIAL. 


We find young Blodgett in 1879 and 1880 in the 
class crew of eight oars, in the football eleven of 
1879 and 1880, or the Harvard baseball nine of 1880, 
besides being conspicuous in other athletic exer- 
cises. His love for the canine race is well known 
to his acquaintances and is certainly commenda 
tory. He believes in the improvement of the 
breeda, his favorites having taken prizes at leading 
dog shows. ’ 

After graduating, preferring a business career to 
a profession. and knowing that a knowledge of de- 
tails could only be secured in the business of his 
choice by rising from a subordinate position 
through the various gradations, he connected him- 
self with one of the leading china, crockery and 
glassware houses in Boston, and it may be of in- 
terest to our young readers, who are anxious to 
enter the rush and turmoil of commercial life in 
the great city, to know that he received for his ser- 
vices the munificent sum of $3.00 per week to com- 
mence with. After remaining here six months he 
connected himself with another leading house in 
the same line, where he remained two and a half 
years. By this time the details of the business 
were thoroughly mastered, which brings us to the 
establishing of the present business in 1885, and as 
an indication of his determination to succeed it is 
only necessary to say that his first purchase, made 
in the west, was 

$1000 WORTH OF CHIMNEYS 


the selling and shipping of which, in a small loft 
was done solely by himself, giving a very good 
idea of the inherent pluck and self reliance which 
marked his father’s career. Although he has 
been bat five nos the head of a firm, yet the 
standing of this house today, which always buys 
for cash, its credit never having been questioned, 
while its growth has been phenomenal, entitles 
him to be regarded as a representative in the 
crockery, glassware and lamp business of Boston 
and New England. He —— qualities which 
distinguish him above the average man. While 
possessing great push he is yet conservative, and 
we could think of 
NO SAFER MAN 


to have at hand when the exigencies of the times 
should call for the exercise of such reserve force 
as he possesses. In reply to questions relating to 
the business in Boston, Mr, Blodgett said he be- 
lieved there there had been a general inclination 
on the part of the trade, as there had constantly 
been so far as he was concerned to encourage 
home industries, “but,” he continued, “if the 
American manufacturer of pottery intends to suc- 
cessfully compete with his European rivals, he will 
have to improve the quality of his goods, especial- 








ly in securing the permanence of the glaze, which 
now cracks under the most ordinary heat. If be 
does not de this he cannot expect the American 
merchants and the American people will prefer 
his wares to those of Europe, which in this and 
other respects are so superior to his own.” “As a 
repacking and distributing point,’’ remarked Mr. 
Blodgett. “Boston undoubtedly stands _ first. 
New York and Chicago ranking second and third, 
the reasons contributing to this being the com- 
bined advantages of being at least 24 hours 
nearer by sea to the European markets and alro 
of having equally 


FAVORABLE FREIGHT RATES 


to the west and south with New York, so that 
there is a saving of ovean freight of a very con- 
siderable magnitude, the benefit of which ise 
reaped by the consumer. Other advantages are 
low rents and taxation, with the other business 
expenses proportionately reduced, all combining 
to make this a favorable point for purchasers; in- 
deed to put it in the brevity of an aphorism, this 
is the worst market for the seller and the best and 
cheapest for the buyer in the country, Boston 
quoting, quality for quality, as low prices as any 
city in the country. The crockery trade of Bos- 
ton,” continued he, ‘covers the United States and 
Canada, and there is no city in the Union which, 
in proportion to its size, seils as much china and 
glassware, or where so many advantages are 
offered to the purchaser, e+pecially those of New 
England and Canada. The credit of the Boston 
houses ranks high, as far as failures are con- 
cerned, there having been fewer in this line than 
in almost any other, and these have been tor com- 
pee small amounts. There are now,” said 

r. Blodgett, ‘‘eleven hou;es in Boston combining 
the wholesale and retail crockery business, and 
when all is considered it is not to be wondered at 
that some of the 


SHREWDEST MINDS 


should have fixed on Boston as the most favorable 
location in which to establish the centre of the 
crocgery trade, to the advantages already alluded 
to being added that of being the pivotal point for 
a very large and prosperous industrial population, 
engaged in some of the most extensive and stead- 
ily increasing industries in the world, tnis class at 
all times proving the most reliable customers for 

oods nec’ ssary to domestic comfort and conven- 
ence. Tha the business has flourished in this 
city during the last twenty years is evident from 
one of the best pos ible indications, that many of 
the large houses have been compelled to -eek more 
extensive ard commodious premises, and that the 
importations, as weil as the consumption of domes- 
tic made goods, was never larger than today.” 

The aim of this house has always been to do a 
legitimate crockery, glassware and lamp business, 
and to 

CARRY ALL LINES 


for which there could be a possible demand. It has 
always been one of the most persistent advocates 
of selling the best goods at the lowest prices. In. 
deed, there is no house in the country which car- 
ries a stock more perfectly suited to the demands 
of the market to which it caters than this. Buying 
on an extensive scale, everything is secured at the 
very lowest figures. The departments of the busi- 
ness may be denominated as crockery, glassware, 
lamps, burners, chimneys and plated ware. In 
crockery it will be necessary, to make this notice 
comp ete, to refer to some high-priced goods, 
though this tirm do not, vy any means, cultivate 
this class of trade, their speciaities being in me 
dium grades, and in order to come quickly to them, 
which willbe of greater interest to our readers, 
not many of whom are millionaires, our reference 
to the finer goods shall be briet. , In this class may 
be mentioned Haviland’s porcelain china and 
Grindley’s best English ware, whose reputation 
is wor:d wide for durability, and who have:the en- 
viable distinction of producing as good articles at 
the prices charged us any houses in Europe or 
elsewhere, the shapes being original and striking, 
the ornamentation artistic and the finish the most 
desirable as to glaze, etc. 

A serviceable set, made by Grindley & Co, is 
the Dresden shape, with the celebrated Malta pat- 
tern, underglaze decoration. The colors are either 
blue or brown, on white body, and here it should 
be remarked that a white body in stone china is 
generally a guarantee of good quality. This style 
in 112 piece sets retails at $17; in 125 piece sets, 
$20, and in 132 piece sets, $25. The same style is 
also carried in tea and toilet sets, and can be 
matched as easily as white ware. Une ot the most 
creditable productions in the line of cheap goods is 
the Alexandria, which is a beautifully designed 
stone china dinner ware, light but very strong and 
durable. Sets of 112 pieces retail at $12. If any- 
thing lower in price than the above is needed the 
firm will be found fully equal to the occasion, and 
the result will be a surprise to those who inquire. 
For an 

INEXPENSIVE DINNER SET 


the firm wou d strongly recommend three or four 
varieties. They are of tair English ware, which 
has always proved satisfactory, They are tull 
sets of 112 pieces, the decorations are very preity 
and neat, the leaves and flowers are well siiaded 
and attractive, and when the low price of $6 50 to 
$9 is mentioned, they cannot fail to please. These 
are, in fact, as good dinner sets as any farmer or 
artisan could wish to place upon his table for ordi- 
nary use. 

In tea sets the variety and the prices correspond 
with the dinner sets just referred to. The English 
china tea sets are beautiful in design and work- 
mauship. These sets consist of 56 pieces, and the 
retail cost is from $8 to $10. If any of our readers 
desire a cheaper set they can be obtained in Eng- 
lish printed ware at a cost of from $2.75 to $3 50. 

In toilet sets the firm carry all varieties of colors 
and shapes at $4to $.5 for a set of ten pieces and 
$8 to $25 fora full set of tweive pieces. In this 
connection as coming within the means of almost 
every farmer, Wwe may mention the ordinary Eng- 
lish printed toilet set which is handsomely deco- 
rated and finely finished, and the price of which is 
from $2.50 to $3.00 in ten piece sets. 

In glassware the firm offer a most complete col- 
lection, particular attention being called to their 
collection of 

TABLE GLASS 


In this line the stock of this firm is standard, and 
an inspection of the goblets, pitchers, wines and 
other similar articles, as well as every article in 
the glassware line shown by this firm, will fully 
sustain the assertion that there is no house in New 
England which can more effectually meet all de- 
mands in this line than Nickerson & Blodgett. 

One of the leading specialties of this tirm has 
always been lamps, with their attachments, such 
as burners, chimneys, shadee, etc., and particuiar 
attention is therefore directed to this department. 
After years of testing and pa experience 
with a special view to meet all demands, the firm 
have decided that for all general purposes those 
made by E. Miller & Co. andthe Bradley, Hubbard 
Manufacturing Company are the most satisfactory. 
For a good reading lump, throwing a steady, even 
and soft light, grateful to the eyes and causing no 
irritation, the 

ROCHESTER LAMP 


is regarded as one of the best, and for those who 
refer a different and somewhat ceaper light, a 
amp with a duplex burner is recommended. [hese 
are standard quality goods, and are warranted to 
give satisfaction and to prove to be all that is 
claimed forthem. The firm carry an almost end- 
less variety of lamps ranging in price from 35 cents 
to $30. There is also a complete assortment of 
chandelier, bracket and hanging lamps suitable for 
country churches and halls, the supplying of which 
has been made a specialty. In burners, which is 
a distinct branch of the business, the firm keep in 
stock the products of all the reliable manufactur- 
ers, and every variety can be obtained at a mo- 
ment’s noticc. From the first one of the leading 
specialties has been lamp chimneys, and for a 
plying these the firm have long had exceptionally 
favorable arrangements with the principal manu- 
facturers at Pittsburg and elsewhere, so that not 
only for variety and excellence of quality, but dlso 
in prices they are unsurpassed. Attention is also 
directed to this firm’s stock of plated ware, which 
will be found of a standard quality, according to 
rice, the firm guaranteeing that all goods in this 
ine are 
HONESTLY MADE 

and are plated strictly according to the represen- 
tations made, whether double, triple or quadruple 
plated, and that the purest silver alone is used for 
this purpose. Our readers will find the assortment 
of goblets, water pitchers, table ware and other 
articles well worthy a careful inspection. 

It has now long been a conceded fact that in the 
farm-houses of New England the time has long 
since passed when it was considered out of place 
to indulge any taste which savored of luxuriance. 
There is not so much gaudy display, but there is 
that refinement of taste which constant contact 
with the beauties of nature, combined with the 
elevating influence of a more liberal education 
bestows, and the appreciation of the beautiful and 
chaste in house furnishings and decorations has 
never been more marked than in the rural homes 
during the last twenty years. In keeping with 
these things should be the adornments of the table, 
the indispensable requisites for elegance in which 
are outtable crockery and glass, so that when the 
guest is seated at the hospitabie board the good 
nousewife may feel that full complacency and 
pride which a well-appointed dinner or tea table 
can alone give. To the young people, also, much 
is due in this line, for that which suited very well 
for their fathers and grandfathers will not satisfy 
them, since the advance of the times has brought 
them into direct contact with their city cousins, 
and they have seen the advantages which elegance 
in home surroundings confers. An attractive 
house is the bulwark of the family, and one of 
the greatest attractions is an inviting table. We 
have no hesitation, therefore, in impressing upon 
our 

FARMER READERS 
the importance of gratifying the elevated taste of 
their children in this respect, and we recommend 
them, when visiting Boston, to make a personal 
inspection of this firm’s stock, feeling assured that 
a | will be pleased and benefitted by the visit. 

there are also among our subscribers some hun- 

dreds of country store-keepers to whose business 
a well-assorted stock in these lines of goods is an 
absolute necessity. The crockery, china, glass- 
ware and lamps of Nickerson & Blodgett have been 
especially selected to meet the demands of a 
medium and lower grade of trade, such as experi- 
ence has taught them they must prepare for in an 
agricultural community and anaes the industrial 
population of the manufacturing districts. 

STORE KEEPERS 


will do well, therefore, either to give this firm a 
call or to open negotiations with them at once 





Our Grange Homes. 











NOTE AND COMMENT, 

The Darden memorial fund amounts to 
$1,185.95. Massachusetts leads the list of States 
with $349.40 and New Hampshire is second 


with $234 31. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 





Metkuen grange recently added 16 new mem- 
bers. 

Westboro grange was recently presented with 
a beautiful bible by the ladies of the grange. 

The regular meetings of Hudson grange wil! 
be held on the third Wednesday of each month 
during June, July and August. 

Dalton grange held an interestidg meeting 
May 21st. The program for the next meeting 
includes readings by Daisy Brogue, Jennie Ty- 





ler, Maggie Cobban and Alta Barton; also 
quotations from poets by any member of the | 
grange. 

The ladies of Bolton grange entertained the | 
gentlemen May 20th. The following program 
was presented: Readings by Mrs. Daniel 
Marsh, Mrs. J. G. Dow, Mrs. J. W. Pierce and 
Miss Mary E. Clark: recitation, Miss Emm» 
Mentzer; solos, Miss Lillie Sherive; whistling 
solos, Mrs. Marshall Walcot.; solos, Mrs. H. 
M. Mentzer, ladies quartet, Mrs. A. H. Powers, 
and Misses Lizzie Howe, Lillie Sherive, Mr-. 
M. H. Mentzer presiding at the organ; Emm» 
Mentzer rendered appropriate selections. Th« 





entertainment concluded with a supper. 





MAINE. 


Washington County Pomona grange at it: 
last meeting had the pleasure of a talk by the 
state lecturer Francis Barnes of Houlton on the 
subject, “Stay where you are,” a plea for the 
Maine homes. He pictured some of the less dc- 
sirable features of the West and described some 
successful farm operations in Maine. The 
grange passed a vote expressing the desire for 
more missionary work in this county. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Golden Rod grange recently added seven 
members. 

A class of eight was recently taken into 
White Mountain grange. 

The next meeting ot Washington county Po- 
mona grange will be held at Marlboro June 5. 

Cheshire Pomona grange met at Munsonville 
May 17th. The topic, ‘‘Care and raising of 
stock,” was discussed. Granite Lake grange 
met the same evening. 

Amonoosie grange is building a new hall. 
The labor will be mainly performed by mem- 
bers of the grange and the necessary funds have 
been raised by grange entertainments. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purit) 
strength and wholsomeness. More economic: 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be soldi) 
competition with the multitude of low test, sho: 
weight, alum or phosphate powders, Sold only ii 
cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall-st. 
N.Y 


when we feel assured they will find the terms as 
favorable as they can obtain anywhere. 

The firm have also made a specialty of supplying 
hotels, restaurants, summer resorts, steamships 
and other large consumers, for whom particular 
lines of goods have been selected, and to whom 
exceptionally favorabie terms will be offered. The 
tirm do not issue a catalogue, it being evident, 
from the frequent changes in public taste and the 
variations in the demand for the various articles 
in the different lines, that it would be useless, but 
they rely on their traveling men, and prefer that 
their customers should make a personal inspection 
of the stock, by which means much greater satis- 
taction can be assured. 

The main premises of Nickerson & Blodgett are 
situated at 22, 24 and 26 Merchants Row, and also 
the sixth floor of the adjoining premises, Nos, 28 
to 36. The building consists of a basement and 
six floors, and is open on three sides, presenting 
a large expanse of window surface. 

THE LOCATION 


is one of the most desirable in the city, the exist- 
ence of several other large houses in the same line 
constituting this a recognized mart for this business 
for the whole of New England, which is now con- 
stantly vigited by representative men in this line 
from all parts of the United States and Europe. 
It is a central spot readily accessible from all the 
railroads. It is also close to the Chamber of 
Commerce, where the great transactions of the 
eastern states are consummated. It also nearly 
adjoins Faneuil Hall and other markets, which is 
equally the Mecca of the producer and retail 
dealer of this section of the country. When the 
old Nickerson firm was first established, known as 
Briggs & Co., this neighborhood presented a far 
different appearance from what it does today. 
Years afterward the site of the Quincy market was 
open to the bay and navigable for small boats al- 
most up to the steps of Faneuil Hall. Where At- 
lantic avenue now stands, and where the grand 
business blocks on Commercial street, of which 
any city might be proud, have been erected, was 
equally unavailable for business purposes, most of 
it being made ground, reclaimed by the enterprise 
of the citizens, and 
MERCHANTS ROw, 


though even then one of the most important busi- 
ness thoroughfares, was far from presenting the 
busy scene which is observable now. In point of 
commerce and utility the premises of this firm 
possess every requirement which experience could 
suggest or ample means supply for speedily dispos- 
ing of business. On the first floor is the sample 
room, in which are displayed every description of 
goods handled by the firm, and in which a cus- 
tomer can, in the shortest possinle time, and with 
the greatest facility, have placed before him a 
stock which for extent and variety in each line 
will meet all possible demands, from which some 
idea can be formed of the scope of the business 
and the admirable system upon which it is con- 
ducted. The object sought by the firm in thus 
making a general exhibit on this floor was, while 
giving due prominence to the standard and staple 
oods, that they realized the advantage of bringing 
he products of the different manufacturers to- 
gether in one department, so that the visitor, 
while noting the dissimilarities in the character of 
the goods, might at the same time see the harmony 
and form a 





CONCEPTION OF THE SIZE, 


variety and importance of the several industries 
here represented. This floor is visited by the best 
buyers in the eastern states, there being certainly 
no more discriminating people in the country in 
reference to crockery, glassware, etc., than the av- 
erage New Englander, to whose tastes the trade of 
the suburban and country towns have to cater, and 
to whom it is a great convenience when they come 
to the city to transact business with merchants in 
other lines, who are largely located in this vicinity, 
to have such a house so conveniently located. On 
the second floor are the cflices, which are fitted and 
furnished with all the modern appliances for the 
expeditious transaction of a large business, includ- 
ing typewriters, which assist very materially in 
the prompt disposal of the voluminous mail re- 
ceived daily, it being a b pe ys with this house 
ihat every order received shall be executed, or at 
least eter rg within twenty-four hours. 
The remainder of the floors are devoted to the 
wholesale departments and the storage of reserve 
stock. In additign to these premises the firm have 
extensive outside warehouse facilities. 


—rren 





HE WAS NEAR THE BRINK. 


The Graphie Account of a Most Won- 
derful Occurrence which Took Place 
in Kingston, NW. ¥.- 








(Special Correspondence Boston Paper.) 

An event has taken place in this city so re. 
markable in its nature, that I venture to des 
eribe itin full. The principal in the affair is 
Mr. Jere Smith, son of Cornelius B. Smith, of 
the State Insurance Department at Albany, 
who is well known, stands very high, and is in 
every way reliable. I have had a long and most 
interesting interview with him, which I trans- 
eribe ami send you in his own words, trusting 
it may prove valuable to your readers: 


“ During last year,” he said, “I could not 
understand what wag the trouble with me. 

I had always felt strong and hearty, but I gra- 
ouany became aware that something was un- 
dermining me. I first began to feel drowsy 
\ and thenina day ortwo 

would be unnaturally wide 
awake. Strange pains 
would come in different 
one of my body. My 
¢head did not ache much 
\ butit usually felt heavy. 
I was sometimes hungry 
and sometimes I hated 
food, while my sleep was 
very irregular. I could 
understand what it 
, meant, but thought it 

Sat might pass away after a 
time; but it did not. I don’t see how I could 
have been so blind, but I suppose I was like 
most people who are troubled in the same way, 
and thought it nothing dangerous. After 
awhile I noticed a peculiar color and odor 
about the fluids I was passing; that they were 
dark at times and very light at others. Finally 
I began to gain flesh, but I knew that it was 
unnatural and that I was bloating. This fright- 
ened me and I consulted physicians, who were 
very kind in their attentions, but did not help 
mein the least. My father then went with me 
to New York, and we consulted the eminent Dr, 
Keyes, who treated me for several weeks. At 
that time my condition was horrible. I was 
bloated from head to foot, it was almost impos- 
sible to breathe, and I could not sleep. In 
several places on my body the skin burst open, 
80 great was the pressure from within. The 
agony I endured was indesoribable. Then the 
doctor told me my case was hopeless, that I had 
Bright’s disease in its worst form, and that I had 
enly a few days to live.” 

“Fortunately I had a friend who aecompanted 
meand would not see me die without astruggle. 
He did not urge, he tnsisted on my making one 
more effort, and I did so. I noticed an improve- 
ment at once; in four days the swelling greatly 
decreased and the pain wholly ceased. I con- 
tinued toimproveand am a well man to-day 
and owemy life to the marvellous effects ot 
that wonderful pr ration—Hunt’s Remedy. 
I believe this is the greatest medicine that 
was ever discovered by man, and I only wish 
the whole world might know what it has done 
for me.” 

“I know there arethousandsof peopletroubled 
as I was and in just as great danger, but they do 
not realize it. Bright's disease is the most de- 
ceptive, the most hor- 
rible malady the world 
has ever known. It has 
no settled symptoms, but 
assumes every imaginable 
form. I had no idea that 
it was Bright’s disease that 
was undermining me until 
I began to bloat, and 
now that I am well and 4 
enjoying life, I feel like Z 
telling everybody about 
my miraculous’ escape. 
Is itany wonder this 
town is aroused 
over my resurreo- 
tion ?"’ 

Such fs the account of probably as narrow am 
escape from death as was ever known. The 
first symptoms which Mr. Smith felt were such 
as many others feel but do not consider worth 
noticing. It is plain, however, that the early 
indications of a dangerous disease cannot be 
trifled with, but must be met promptly, and by 
such a remedy as has been proven to be indeed 
a friend in time of need, 









WINTHROP. 





Are the BEST. 
Sop BY DRUGGISTS, 


PEERLESS DYES 








Ven from exces , secret vice, overwork, drains, losses, 
wast va id nervous prostration, can be secretly and 
juickly cured and every trace erad ated by the 
DESLON-DUF RE METHOD 
Bre in every city in trope. ts success has chale 
le _ 1 the Imiration of ‘ <o ctor wl 7 s studied it. 
If STRIKES AT THE V y ROOT OF THE EVIL. VARICO- 
CELE rapidly cured without operation. Consultation af 

fice uctive book d free. 


Address 


1:r ell 
165 Tremont St 


ilfree. Instr (sealed) mails 
Deslon-Dupre Medical Clinique, 
St., Boston, Mass. 





Now in its 16th year, 


: 

: NZ 

: 1s 
D> 


e } true, as attested by a c¢ 
: ; aders, 
sirous of extending its influence into half a million homes, offer 


3S Months Trial 
for Only 10 Cent 


10 cents will secure 6 NUMBERS of this charming peri- 


Hundred Thousand Re 


odical (all different), each copy equal in 


amount of reading matter, etc., to other illustrated papers 


that cost 10 cents a copy or $4.00 a year. 


The LADIES HOME COMPANION 


literary excellence, typographical beauty, suggestive illustra- 
tions and helpful advice for every department of home life, 


It is beautifully illustrated, and printed on fine, cream-tinted 
of contributors than 


paper, and has a more brilliant array 
ever before, consisting of 


8 Regular Editors and Seores of 


Eminent Writers, 


Whose facile pens will furnish 


province will be ably treated. 


PRACTICAL This department is a well- 
spring of valuable suggestions 
HOUSEKEEPIN forevery branch of housekeep- 
¢ ing, including a large variety 
of tested recipes,and how to prepare them at theleast expense,in 
dainty and appetizing forms; also, hints for table decorations, 
methods of work, etc., and much practical information, cover- 
ing the entire range of household work, treated in such 
manner as to interest every housekeeper. 
In these departments elegant 


FANCY WOR 


eries, needlework, crocheting and knitting ; 


for ornamenting Parlors, Bedrooms, Dining-rooms ; 
80 that homes 
may be adorned with taste, and made attractive with little or 
no outlay. « Instructions will also be given that will enable 
any one to make many useful and ornamental articles, such 
as Wall-pockets, Brackets, Fancy Leather-work, Work-boxes 
and baskets, Fancy Work with Leaves, Flowers, Grasses, etc. 


WHAT TO WEAR 
FASHIONS HOW TO MAKE It. 
9 illustrations are always found in this 


department, with descriptions of the newest and latest Styles 
‘i i L Iiats, Bon- 
nets and other garments, with directions that enable one to 
The very finest illustrations 


ing and Decorating Furniture, Curtains, etc., 


Or, 


and Novelties in Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses, 


dress well and economically. 


stands without a peer in 


Short and Continned 
Stories of absorbing interest, while all branches of ae 
economy that can possibly come within the good housewi®* 


* illustrations and plain directions 
DECORATIONS are given, showing how to make 
* all kinds of fancy work, embroid- 


also suggestions 





~_[he BEN Haa@lson 
OUR 50-PAGE CATALOGUE 
Tells all about this Splendid New Potato 


and over 100 other Choice Varieties. Also 
Farm, Garden and Flower Seeds Sent Free to 





All. Address, GIDDINGS & READ, 
Rutland, Vt. 
ASKETS AND CRATES 
at lowest prices. Address 


SAGE & SON, Wethersfield, Conn 


BER 


Messrs. A. Hetherston & Co., direct import. 
ers,44 and 46 Broad street, corner of Milk 
street, Boston, are offering extra inducement, to 
purchasers of imported wines and liquors 
This house is constantly filling orders fo, 
these goods to all parts of the United States 
Send for their price list and note the many 
bargains it contains. Persons in need of liquor 
for medicinal purposes will find there a large 
stock and reasonable prices. Send for cata. 
logue free. 


MEADOW KING MOWER 


OSBORN PLOW SULKY. 








Send for Circulars and prices full line of repairs 


FRED ATWOOD, 
Winterport, Me. 


AGENTS WANTED 


To canvass for one of the largest, oldest. 
established, BEST-KNOWN N 


NURSE. 
RIES in‘ the country. Most Liberal Terms 


M " 
GENEVA NURSERY rstsbiininea'is i: 


W.&T. SMIT ENEVA, NEW YORK. 











Chicago 


WHY ARE SO MANY FARMERS FEEDING 


Gluten 


Meal 


TO THEIR COWS? 
Because It Pavs. 


Wm. Heugh, Manager for ex-Governor J. Gregory Smith’s “Hill Farm,” St. Albans, Vt., says under 
date ot May 19th, 1889: ‘I am convinced CHICAGO GLUTEN MEAL gives a better return for th 


money than any other Feed.”’ 


Send for circulars to 


Butler Breed & Co., 10 Broad St,, Boston, 


FOR MEDICINAL 


General Eastern Agents. 


PURPOSES ONLY. 





The Only Firm that Puts Up the Genuine Old Rock and 
Rye Whiskey for Medicinal Purposes is 


A. HETHERSTON & CO., 


DIRECT IMPORTERS. 


AA and 46 Broad St., corner of Milk St., Boston, 


We will Ship by Express, C.0.D., in any sized packages, from one gallon up. 





OLD WHISKEYS. 

32 Barrels Rock and Rye at the tollowing low 
prices: $2 per gallon; former price, $3.50, 
75 cases, $6 50 per case. 

34 Barrels Old Bourbon Whiskey, $2 per gallon ; 
former price, $3 50. 

6 Barrels Choice Bourbon Whiskey, $3 per 
gallon; former price, $4.50. 


11 Barrels Prime Old Bourbon Whiskey, $4 per | 


gallon; former price, $5.50. 

13 Barrels Mellow Rye Whiskey, $1.50 per gal- 
lon; tormer price, $2.25. 

12 Barrels Old Rye Whiskey, $2 
former price, $3.50. 

14 Barrels Very Choice Rye Whiskey, $3 per 
gallon; former price, $4 50. 

11 Barrels Rum, $1.50 per gallon; former price, 


per gallon; 


$2 25. 

23 Barrels Old 
price, $3.50. 

17 Barrels Very Old Rum, $3 
mer price, $4.50. 

12 Barrels Gin, $2 
$2.50. 

15 Pipes Pure Holland Gin, $2.7 
former price, $3.2 

12,Quarter Casks 
gallon; former price, $4.50. 

7 Quarter Casks Old Brandy, $5.59 per gal- 
lon; former price, $7. 

6 Quarter Casks Choicest Brandy, $7 
lon; former price, $9. 


A. HETHERSTON & CO., 


44 & 46 Broad Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Rum, $2 ver gallon; former 


per gallon; for- 


per gallon; former price, 
ar gallon; 


ade 


per gal- 


well established, tried and 


onstituency of over Three 
The publishers, de- , 


Ww 


Wy 


(Silver or 
Stamps.) 


size, quality> 


arrang- 


AND 


Artistic 


Brandy, imported, $3 per 





















































WINES. 
13 Pipes Sweet Port Wine, $1.50 per gallon 
former price $2.25. 
9 Pipes London Particular Port Wine, $2 per 
gallon; former price $2.75. 
11 Pipes Very Choice Port Wine $3 per gal- 
lon; former price $3.50. 





| 
16 Pipes Bergundy, $4 per gallon; former 
price $5.00. 
10 Pipes Paie Sterry, $1.50 per gallon; former 
price $2.25. 
10 Pipes Fine Sherry, a dinner wine, $2; { 
price $2.75. 
12 Pipes Full Flavored Sherry, a desse: 
$3 per gallon; former price $3 75. 
19 Quarter Casks Crown Sherry, $4 
ion; former price Dv. 
65 Cases Genuine Imported Claret $4 pe: 
24 Cases American Champagze, pints 
case. 


We have also u large lot of St. Croix a 
maica Rum, Old Tom Gin, Clarets and Ang 
ca Wines, Irish and Scotch Whiskeys i 

) 
| These Wines and Liquors are of a supe 
quality to any ever before offered. 


Send for Catalogue. All orders receive 


| prompt attention. 


'A. HETHERSTON & (O., 


44 & 46 Broad Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


MPANIC 
Household 


A Practical 
Journal. 


TOILET.— Recipes and 
f hands, face, te 


lor and harmor 


care 
etc., ¢ 
ETIQUETTE it 
abroad, at the table and o1 
at public gatherings, et« 


CHILDRENS CORNER 


sparkles with interesti: 


and splendid stories for 
boys and girls, while an op} 
to de velop 


powers by solving puzzles 


is given 


are used to make everything plain, 80 that ladies can make enigmas, etc., for which pt 
their own dresses, trim their own Hats and Bonnets, and dress ery offered 
themselves and their children with neatness and taste, in the el Crees : 
prevailing styles. Each copy of the Ladies Home Com- DEPORTMENT. 
panion is worth more than a year’s subscription to every ages and ceremonies of 
young lady and married woman, for this department gg g i ‘ | 
alone. : letter writing, good m 
MOTHER find the portion devoted to them in- VUjiwa of conversing well, accom) 
A valuable, and > with a vee Ke home training. 
range of helpful suggestions obtained from practical ex- THs a ' ol 
verience relating to a mother’s duties to her children, ec SEASONABLE BILLS 
a they should be reared and cared for in sickness and Se FARE are given, wi i 
in health; also suggestions and illustrations for all kinds “ions ror the economia 
of children’s garments and many other necessary things. cat 4% a, ith hints { 
. able dishes, with hints 
PER ee re ih cckotene tects ena ali A 7 arrangement of table, 
¢ ure to the amateur florist and all , , guests, etc., ete Also 
who love flowers, containing much of interest to those Wo Ae j parties, teas, receptions, 1 
who raise flowers, whether for pleasure or profit. ”. i ing and Christmas dinne! 
Women can make money in many ways, and the opportunities for womie! 
come self-supporting are constantly increasing. The Ladies Home Com| 
* aims to keep women informed in reference to those things that wives, mot 
single women are doing toearn money, while in all its departments it is the most complete, most readable and 


MOST FASCINATING LADIES PAPER. PUBLISHED: 


So popular have our publications become that more than a million people read them regularly. 





Mention this paper and address LADIES HOME COMPANION, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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